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Completely Equipped F. O. B. Toledo 


This Completely Equipped, Powerful, 





30-Horsepower, 5-Passenger Touring Car 
Here Are a Few of the Big Features: 


Self-Starter 
30 Horsepower 


Timken Bearings 
Center Control 


5 Passenger Touring Car $50 Remy Magneto 
$50 Warner Speedometer $25 Prestolite Tank 


110-inch Wheel Base 


HERE never has been such an 
astonishing automobile value of- 
fered to the American farmer. 
Study the specifications—the de- 
tailed values. See the unusually 
complete equipment—everything possible 


and practical for an automobile. Re-° 


member the thorough and fine Overland 
construction and you'll get a good idea of 
this exceptional worth. $985 for this com- 
plete, big, powerful car. No extras; nothing 
additional to buy but gasoline. Ready for 
service the minute you get it. This car, at 
this price, smashes all previous records. 
It even totally eclipses our 1912 values, 
which a year ago baffled the world. 40,000 
Overlands will be made in 1913. This 
enormous jump in production makes pos- 


sible this new car at this new price. As 
our production goes up, prices come down, 
as has been shown in each preceding year. 


In this age of rapid progress it is some- 
times difficult to grasp the full significance 
of an important, progressive manufactur- 
ing step, such as this car exemplifies. But 
when you sum up the extraordinary cold 
dollar for dollar value which this car offers, 
as compared to any and all competing mo- 
tor car values, the giant economical man- 
ufacturing strength of the huge Overland 
plants is realized and recognized. It only 
proves the ability of this most powerful 
and efficient automobile factory. 


Here we can but call your attention to 
the bare facts. This is the car—a big, pow- 


$50 Mohair Top and Boot 
$25 Clear Vision Wind 


Shield 


erful, beautiful, spacious, comfortable, self- 
starting, thirty-horsepower, five-passenger 
touring car—fully equipped—all ready for 
night or day, rain or shine, service. Made 
of the best materials on the market, by 
the most skilled men known to the trade, 
and in the most efficient automobile shops 
in America. -And the price is but $985. 


We can make the positive statement, 
without any kind of a condition, that this 
is the automobile industry’s record value. 

This car can now be seen in any city 
in America. Over 2000 Overland dealers 
are waiting to give you your demonstration. 
Look up the one in your vicinity. 


Write us at once for full information 
and a 1913 catalogue. Address Dept. TT38. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


MOTOR—Fonr-cylinder, cast sepa- 
in. roke, 44 in. 


IGNITION — Remy model R. D. feed o 
Battery and Magneto—two sources of 
current. fo ocget, te tenon nace, 

COOLING—Water cooled. Thermo- 

Syphon 


Cellular Radiator. forged, a "Geeta 


OILING— Spiash system for crank 
and cam shaft bearings. Cylinder and drop forged. 
pues. poo oiled with Kinwood force 

CaM” SHAFT—Carbon steel drop 


AFT—Carbon steel drop 


Detailed Specifications—Model 69T 


CONNECTING ROD—Carbonsteel 
rolled steel. 


MAGNETO SHAFT—Drop forging. 
PUSH ROD—Crescent drill rod steel. 


CENTER CONTROL. 


y 





FRAME—C hannel section—co!ld 

SPRINGS—Front, emi- elliptic, 

TRANSMISSION—Selective, Three 
spe ‘orward and revérse. nular 

CARBURETOR—Model L Schebler. bearings. Prestolite tank; Self-starter; five black 


FRONT AXLE—D: for, 
TIRES—32x% Q. D — wash 


FINISH—A! bright parte aickel 
plated rm Stacks tote 
BODY —Overland bi uc; wheels, gray. 
ae onig PMENT—Mohair top and boot: 
Warn Speedometer; Wind shield: 


and nickel 
foot rest; tool 
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rying Times for Dairy Farmers 


The Unsatisfactory Conditions Long Prevailing Still Continue---Short Pastures in New York Milk Territory Hurt Sorely-~ 
Hay High Cost—Sending One Good Dollar for Another--Now Is the Time to Dispose of Un- 
profitable Milch Cows--How and Where to Cut Down the High Cost. of Production 


S autumn approaches it finds dairy 
farmers who sell milk to the ship- 
ping markets in a state of unrest 
and ill-feeling. The price of milk 

is unsatisfactory. While some dairymen are 
making and selling milk at a small profit 
they are the fortunate ones, because, as a 
rule, their places have been long established 
with sufficient buildings and equipment and 
the farm*lands are of such an order and na- 


ture as to produce crops above the average. 
The average ddairyman, however, is dif- 
ferently situated. He has many rundown 


lands and some of these are of a naturally 
low productive power. They provide neither 
safe nor sufficient pasture for the summer 
season nor hay and roughage enough for the 
winter needs; hence much grain and often 
additional rough feed are purchased through 
necessity. It takes the milk receipts to meet 
this expense 

At this point is brought up the argument 
of silage ‘and soiling crops, better tillage, al- 
falfa, and different methods in production 
which will correct the difficulty. Perhaps, 
theoretically, this is true, but practically it is 
often unattainable because of the expense. 
In view of what has taken place in the last 
few years, not every dairyman has money in 
pocket or bank to hire the labor, buy the 
teams and tools and otherwise meet the 
additional cost 

Dairymen would like to make their farms 
better, and they would like to raise better 
crops, but you have got to get to the bridge 
before you can cross it. This summer has 
been a trial also because of lack of mois- 


ture. The season has been dry and as a 
consequence the pastures are short, making 
grain feeding in some form absolutely neces- 
sary and out of proportion to the returns. 
On some farms it is not usually the custom 
to feed grain during summer when the cows 
are on pasture. The shortage of the pas- 
ture, however, has neither so cut down the 
milk yield or has caused farmers to use 
grain very heavily when the milk flow went 
down from week to week. 


Summer Feed of Poor Quality 

The summer started well with much mois- 
ture and good pastures, but, alas, neither has 
lasted. The few showers that have come 
have brightened up the grass, but that ts 
about all. Many farmers who have hereto- 
fore counted on an alfalfa field or a clover 
field for green food have lost out entirely. 
It has actually been so dry in’ many places 
that even the alfalfa has stood still in the 
field. One Orange county (N Y) dairyman 
who has heretofore depended on his alfalfa 
for his large herd has seen his alfalfa so far 
give but a single cutting, and for weeks there 
has been seemingly no growth at all. When 
asked if his silage would meet his needs, he 
said decisively, No. He will actually have 
less silage this year than ever. 

That means a shortage in respect to this 
feed. Heretofore he has placed 400 tons in 
his silo. This year he will be far under that, 
and yet this man is the best farmer of his 
section. He has not only been very enter- 
prising in the way of building up his farm 
in every imaginable way, but he has re- 
sorted to even irrigation to help his alfalfa 


field out. At present prices it is impossible 
to purchase hay and get the money back by 
way of milk. Indeed, hay is worth so much 
at the farm that it tempts even dairymen 
to sell it. But this will not be done. 

Now, what is the best thing to do in face 
of a depressing summer and gloomy outlook. 
Obviously, to rid the herd of the poor cows; 
those that yield small returns should cer- 
tainly be sold and slaughtered. Meat cattle 
at the present time are commanding fairly 
good prices. It is a good time to get rid of 
these poor yielding cows. In large herds 
more profit would be returned were a score or 
more of these small yielders disposed of to 
the butcher, reserving for the remainder of 
the herd the extra food saved by the sale of 
the poor cows, and the saving in labor of a 
hired man or extra grain that these dead-beat 
cows would consume will be more profit in 
itself. 

For one thing, milk prices as,\they pre- 
vail at present have not induced many dairy- 
men to enlarge their herds, nor have they 
led other people into the dairy business. 
Those farmers who have dairy cows and who 
have made butter for local markets or sold 
their milk to the creamery and have fed the 
skim milk to pigs have fared much better 
than those who have sold their product as 
market milk. 


Meeting the Situation 
Another alarming feature is the steady 
advance of prices of labor and grain. Co- 
operation in the purchasing of grain is help- 
ing somewhat. When prices are compared 
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Many Practical Things Are Now Very Properly Included in Education 


Once upon a time educators refused to teach anything of a practical nature. 
them do so. Now no man is considered well educated unless he knows how to do one or more things with skill and enthusiasm. 
years agriculture has proved its worth as a subject for education. 


They have changed for the reason that the people made 


In recent 


Today crops, soils, animals and farm environment all enter in school 


and college courses. The crop of corn pictured here had the advantage of education applied in a practical and demonstrational way. It 


is a beautiful sight, and shows how they do it in Bradley county, Tenn, where the field was photographed. 
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THE BEST 


GUESS we’ll just hev to come to 
it, Ma.” 
Pa Turpy leaned up against the 
sagging gate, at an angle which 
favored his rheumatism, and chewed gloom- 
ily at a long, substantial straw. The gloom, 
however, was distinctly lightened by a 
twinkle at the back of shrewd gray eyes 
under shaggy, grizzled brows. 

Ma Turpy knew that twinkle of old. She 
had not summered and wintered Pa Turpy 
fifty years for nothing. She threw broadcast 
to a score of plump chickens the last handful 
of a measure of corn—all except one kernel, 
which was reserved as a missile which hit 
the tip of Pa Turpy’s grandly jutting nose 
with nonchalant precision. 

“Blihu Turpy, what hev you got in your 
mind? Out with it! For I know you don't 
mean to sell this place, any more’n I do!” 

“Easy, Ma, easy: You must admit thet 
John an’ Julietty kin put up quite an argy- 
mint agin our stayin’ here. It does sound 
kinder bad to hear of an’ old duffer seventy- 
one years old, an’ his wife, who owns up to 
sixty-eight, livin’ in a farmhouse on a cross- 
road, where it is middlin’ lonely from Novem- 
ber to May.” 

“Blihu Turpy, air you goin’ to put up a 
‘Fur Sale’ sign? - An’ after all you’ve said? 
I know that John an’ Julietty air the best 
children that ever lived, an’ they each hev 
a good home ready for us; but this house— 
thet you brought me to when I was only a 
schoolgirl—an’—an’—the babies thet died— 
the little grave- 
yard, Elihu’— 

Elihu Turpy 
straightened up, 
took three firm, 
long strides, and 
flung a_ sturdy 
brown denim arm 
about the plump, 
shapely blue ging- 
ham shoulders that 
were Shaking pit- 
eously. 

“There, there, 
Mehitable, I was 
a-goin’ on to re- 
mark that I hed to 
promise John an’ 
Julietty that I’d put 
up a ‘Fur Sale’ 
sign through June, 
when there’s. the 
most passin’—hed 
ter do that to pacify 
"em—but M a— 
listen”’—he drew 
the dear head with 
its thick, gray curls 
close to his strong- 
ly-beating old heart 
—‘I reckon, Ma, 
thet ez long ez you 
an’ me air jest ez 
peart. an’ strong ez 
John an’ Julietty, 
an’ kin raise enough truck to keep ourselves, 
an’ pay the taxes, we—shell—fail—to—git—a 
—customer—fer—this—place.”’ 

And with this oracular utterance, Ma Turpy 
had to be content, for the time. But as she 
resumed her evening chores, she felt strangely 
comforted, and the strains of “Duke Street” 
and “Coronation” sounded forth triumph- 
antly in the ringing soprano that for years 
had led the village choir. 

That night, Ma and Pa Turpy lay awake 
for a full hour conversing in whispers, like 
the two old arch-conspirators that they were, 
and giggling and snickering is a way quite 
in keeping with the buoyant kiddishness 
which neither had ever outgrown. *‘The 
mouse in the wall” may have heard, between 
snickers, “malaria,” “rattlers,” “tramps,” and 
“the ghost, if we hev to!” But there were 
no other listeners, and the gray-headed, 
bright-eyed plotters were scandalously safe 
from detection when they finally fell asleep in 
earch others’ arms. as they had done each 
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How Pa Circumvented 
the Plans to Sell 
the Farm 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


night, for fifty years—save that dreadful 
three years when Elihu Turpy was away, fight- 
ing for his country. 

The next day was June 1. Faithful to his 
agreement with ‘the children,’’ Pa hoisted 
high on the firmest gatepost a finely flam- 
boyant “Fur Sale’’—yellow letters on a side- 
board of a derelict red wheelbarrow. 

That very afternoon, a big touring car, 
speeding by, was abruptly brought to a stand- 
still, and its occupants, a lady and gentleman, 
got out and came hastening up the walk with 
faces of shining expectation. They had sev- 
era] times noticed the fine old colonial house, 
with its shadowing elms, and splendid wil- 
lows, and spreading grape arbors, set amid 
green fields and pleasant pastures, and had 
opveted it for a summer home, and now it 
really seemed too good to be true, that it 
was really for sale. 

Ma blew the horn for Pa, who was cutting 
beanpoles down in the back pasture, and 


SCHEME 


up her skirts and fled to the car, and the 
gentleman followed. He had not appeared 
quite as impressed as she, by the snake story, 
but evidently he was fairly well acquainted 
with his wife. 

Pa watched the car fade away in a cloud 
of dust. Then he went in and sat down 
beside Ma, and took her hand: 

“Didn’t hev to use anything but the snake 
story fur this one? Ain’t that economy—hey? 
They didn’t even ask «hen a rattlesnake was 
seen on that ledge—but I don’t believe ’twould 
hev made a mite of difference to the lady ef 
She hed learned thet the last one was killed 
fifty-six years ago!” 

Ma giggled comfortably, unwound Pa’s 
arm, and proceeded forthwith to concoct for 
him a distracting strawberry shortcake, filling 
it with berries which she had gathered that 
morning from the knoll at the foot of “‘Rat- 
tlesnake Ledge.” ' 

Customers came thick and fast. Most of 
them were settled by the snake story. Others 
located the date of the last rattler in history 
and then Pa was forced to confess, toa fre- 
quency of tramps. For the hardy souls who 
even then remained undaunted, he reluctantly 
admitted that it was not the place for anybody 
with the slightest tendency to malaria. Occa- 
sionally, all three of these terrors failed. 
Then—the ghost! 

Twenty-five years earlier, when John and 
Juliet had become restive and had begged 
and received permission to go and seek their 
fortunes in the great city not far away (for- 

tunes which, by the 





Faithful to His Promise with the Children Pa Hoisted on High the Sign 


then proceeded to show off the old house— 
dutifully, and yes, even with enthusiasm. She 
quite let herself out, in fact. She felt that 
she could trust Pa! 

Pa came strolling up from the pasture, 
greeted the delighted prospective purchasers 
with elaborate courtesy, and took the job off 
Ma’s hands. The lady waxed ecstatic over 
the lily pond, the maple groves, the pine 
grove, with its carpet of trailing arbutus— 
and when her eyes fell upon the fine, craggy 
old iedge at the back of the house, green 
with poplars, and birches and rock ferns, her 
adjectives gave out. “Such a charming eyrie 
to climb, and there sit and read and write 
and muse!”’ 

Pa Turpy smiled indulgently, but with a 
suggestion of melancholy. ‘Yes, ma’m, it és 
a harnsum ledge, but we never hed time to 
set an’ muse there, an’—well, I guess I’d bet- 
ter be teetotally honest with you—ef you buy 
the place you’d better—wall, there her ben 
rattlers seen there. an’ ’’—the lady gathered 


way, these resolute 
and ambitious 
youngsters, by dint 
of quick wits and 
hard work, really 
found) Elihu Turpy 
and his wife had 
taken from the 
poorhouse a little 
ten-y ear-old boy, 
Tad Jimson, with 
the intention of 
supplying him with 
a good home, bring- 
ing him up in the 
way he should go, 
and giving him a 
good “sen d-off” 
when he should 
have reached man’s 
estate. But Tad 
had other views. He 
was as full of 
Indian and bear and 
Bandit stories as an 
egg is of meat, and 
he found the steady 
work of the farm 
little more to his 
liking than _ the 
tyranny of the poor- 
farm. And so, al- 
though he was a 
warm-hearted little 
chap, and genuinely fond of his would-be 
adoptive parents, he decamped one night, 
leaving behind him only an unweeded onion 
bed. But yes, there was one other charac- 
teristic souvenir—an old bottle neck, so 
adroitly fitted into a knot-hole beside the 
south attic window that an east wind, how- 
ever light, brought forth wails and moans 
that had rejoiced youth’s imaginative soul. 
Marianny Tompkins, who came in, at stren- 
uous seasons, to “‘help out,”’ was scared nearly 
out of her wits one dusk of day, shortly 
after Tad’s departure, as she opened the doer 
at the foot of the attic stairs, thinking to 
seek herbs suited to her “nooralgy.” The 
blood-curdling shriek that swept down on the 
wings of a rising east wind, which at the 
same time extinguished her candle, impressed 
her so indelibly that never again could she 
be induced to enter that attic, even in broad 
daylight, and when the winds were still— 
not even after Elihu Turpy had ferreted out 
the genesis of the “ghost!” For some 
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THE FARMERS’ ROUND TABLE 





réason—probably because he. had grown 
fond of that impish Tad, and missed him 
—Pa Turpy had never thrown away that 
bottle neck. For twepty-five years it had sur- 
vived the annual cleanings and clearings— 
and now, at last, it came again to its own. 
There was never a more impish grin on-Tad 
Jimson’s freckled face than illuminated Pa 
Turpy’s benevolent countenance as he settled 
that bottle in its ancient place of business— 
Ma aiding and abetting! 

A stalwart lady who wished to fit up the 
place for summer boarders had nearly con- 
summated a bargain, in spite of Pa’s most 
adroit marshaling of the trio of terrors, when 
he hesitated, hemmed, hawed and asked her 
to come around and finish the business in 
the evening, as he must hurry to save some 
hay from a shower that threatened. His 
practiced weather eye saw exactly the right 
kind of east wind coming! 

That evening, as they were gathered around 
a table strewn with papers, in the roomy old 
sitting room, Pa Turpy suddenly recalled that 
an attic window had been left open. Another 
shower seemed due, which would surely come 
in that direction. Excusing himself, he 
opened the door at the foot of the stairs. 
A shriek that far more than met his expecta- 
tions ramped down the narrow stairway. The 
lamp flared wildly. The big willow beat 
sobbingly against the windows. The lady 
sprang to her feet and stood shaking like a 
leaf. Pa looked sheepish, and essayed, stam- 
meringly, to close the bargain. He would not 
own up to its being a haunted house, but 
his confusion of face was enough for the lady 
—‘not that she was a nervous woman, nor 
the least bit superstitious, herself—far from 
it—but boarders!” 

She rustled away, 
behind!” 

The conspirators fled to each other’s arms, 
and rocked to and fro with inextinguishable 
laughter. And so the prospectives came and 
went—a well-nigh ceaseless stream, for the 
tide of summer travel was at its hight, and 
the old silver-gray house had never looked 
more attractive. 

It was the evening of the thirtieth of 
June. Pa Turpy came in from milking old 
Buttercup, and set down the brimming pail 
with a thump. “Down comes thet sign, t’-mor- 
rer mornin’—early, sun-up. By hemp, it’s 
ben fun—though it hez et into my time like 
tunket. Weedin’ an’ hoein’ is in a state. 
But we've fulfilled our bargin—an’ no harm 
done! Eh, Ma? But what ef John an’ 
Julietty should find out!” He pinched Ma’s 
plump, pink cheek. 

“They won’t—they won’t! 
leave us in peace for a while. 
—no danger of any more house hunters! 
can—” 

“Clang! lang!’ The voice of the old 
knocker resounded valiantly through the still 
house. The guilty pair actually jumped. ‘‘Do 
you s’pose it’s another?’’ whispered Ma. 

“Ef it is, the ghost is in fine fettle tonight 
—listen!” Pa tiptoed to th’ attic door, and 
opened it a crack. The sound that tore down 
the stairway almost made the old reprobate 
himself flinch. Ma really did edge away— 
and when Pa went to the door in response 
to a second impetuous summons of the 
knocker, she accompanied him. 

A tall, fine-looking man stood smiling on 
the step. His motor car, with a lady therein, 
stood at the gate. 

“This place is still for sale, Mr Turpy? It 
appears to be exactly what I want. I heard 
about it first from your son, with whom I 
recently had some dealings.” 

The venerable plotters paled. Was their 
well-laid scheme to fail, after all? It waS a 
serious-faced old couple that led the way into 
the sitting room. The stranger at once pro- 
ceeded to talk business. Money was no object. 

“Conscience doth make cowards of us all!” 
The hitherto successful and fearless conspir- 
ators dared not marshal forth malaria, 
tramps, rattlers or ghost before this myste- 
rious stranger who knew John, and had 


“nor cast one look 


An’ now they’ll 
Seven o’clock 
We 


talked with him since the “Fur Sale” sign 
was hoisted. They felt their nerveless fingers 
slipping from the dear old house, the precious 
orchards and garden, the well-loved fields and 
woods!” The rising east wind soughed drear— 


ily through the willows. Never before had it 
sounded so solemn, so hopeless. Suddenly 
a gust swept throdgh the window, and with 
it the attic door burst open. Down the stair- 
way swept a shriek beside which the famed 
banshee’s wail would have sounded like a 
sick kitten. The foiled plotters looked up 
with dull and apathetic eyes, but the stranger 
—was the man crazy? He leaned back against 
the patchwork tidy, and burst into a ringing 
peal of laughter. Pa and Ma clasped hands, 
and stared at him apprehensively. Were they 
responsible for unsettling the reason of a fel- 
low-being. Horrible thought! He rocked 
back and forth, laughing more and more irre- 
pressibly. And presently, something in the 
blue eyes, was it a gleam of boyish mischief? 
—stole the worriment from the two pairs of 
eyes that.watched him. First Pa, and then 
Ma, joined in thé laugh, not even dimly guess- 
ing why, but with a feeling that, somehow, all 
was well. 

Presently all three straightened their faces, 
and wiped their eyes. Then the stranger 
did the most amazing thing—he jumped from 
his chair, seized Pa’s horny hand in a warm 
grip, and flung a muscular arm about Ma’s 
substantial waist. 

“Guess who it is! 
shouted boyishly. 

Ma, still suffering his arm to remain, gave 
him one brief look, and spoke with convic- 


Guess who it is!’’ He 


tion: “Tad Jimson!”’ 
“That’s who, Ma! Glad to see me? Eh? 
Glad to see your good-for-nothing? Bless 


your dear heart! Sit down, and let me tell 


you.” 

Pa and Ma sank down together on the 
calico-covered settle, looking and feeling a 
bit dazed. 


“You see, after I hooked Jack and left that 
onion bed—(remember it, Ma?) I had the 
luck that—well, the kind I deserved, for some 
years. Then I struck it rich in Alaska—then 
I struck it richer still in California, where 
the finest girl in the world made the mistake 
of her life in falling in love with me and 
marrying me. She’s been pruning and train- 
ing and educating me for the last five years, 
and her patience and enthusiasm are still 
constantly on tep—bless her! 

“T told her about you, and, soon as things 
fell out so that we could, we came east to 
look you up. Ran across John in New York, 
and learned that you had put up the old place 
for sale. Struck me it would be mighty nice 
for a summer place for Belle and me and the 
kiddies; and besides, I was mighty glad to 
be able to offer you a gilt-edged price. Well, 
Belle and I came on down. Fell into con- 
versation with folks down along the road, 
and learned about your malari:. and rattlers 
and tramps and the ghost! I identified the 
ghost, at once, but, jiminy crickets, Pa, it 
took Belle to catch on to the reasons why 
you and Ma were working it now! And those 


“Hurt your feel- 
ings to stay a while longer on the old place 


other incumbrances, too! 
—eh, Ma? Guess I’ll go out and bring 
Belle.”’ 

With a parting pinch on Ma’s cheek, which 
had resumed its wonted pink, the returned 
prodigal strode out, to return immediately 
with a gracious beauty, who hugged and 
kissed both Pa and Ma impartially, in warm- 
hearted western fashion which so opened their 
hearts that they fairly poured forth the tale 
of their united perfidy—their scheme to out- 
wit the well-meaning John and Juliet. 

“Well, Pa and Ma, ihey’ll never hear of 
it from us (the guilty pair looked inexpress- 
ibly relieved), and say, we have the best 
scheme yet—Belle and I. We hatched it and 
polished it off as we came along tonight— 
after Belle caught om to your chicanery! 
We'll buy the place, and you two can have 
as much of the dear old ark as you want, 
and we’ll take the rest. And when we go 
for the winter we'll leave our housekeeper 
and her husband to keep you company. So 
John and Jutiet will have their hearts set at 
rest, and all will go merry as a marriage bell. 
You can run the farm to suit yourselves, and 
furnish us cream and cabbages and stuff at 
cut-throat prices—and we'll live happy ever 
after. Eh, Pa and Ma?” Ma smiled through 
tears that made the flame of the little old 
lamp look to her like the Aurora borealis. 

Pa blew his nose sonorously. ‘You little 
scapegrace!"’ he quavered. Then, turning to 
Ma: ‘“Mehitable Turpy, did ever two high- 
flying old scalawags ever get let down so easy 
before!” 

A Favorite Apple in its season and a 
variety to the manor born, is the Maryland 
Maiden Blush. In days long past, before 
apple growing partook of a high degree of 
art and method, this variety was grown from 
seed and suckers from the roots were taken 
up and planted in orchard form, resulting in 
many varieties of type in fruit and character- 
istics of tree. There are, however, atill in 
existence in different portions of Delaware 
and the eastern shore of Maryand some of 
the best strains of this grand apple, and to 
name its superior.for a fall apple is an act 
that would be difficult to perform to the 
satisfaction of a large majority of the native 
born citizens.—[J. W. Kerr, Maryland. 





To Argue with a farmer against the value 
of silage is rapidly betoming as useless as to 
believe it. . 


The Best Stock Pea for grazing in the field 
is the black. Everlasting, Red and_ Red 
Ripper are also good. ’ 


Acid Soils very commonly require phos- 
phate fertilizers as well as potash. 
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A Prize Winner Among the Popular Guernseys 


Guernsey cattle are prime favorites in the dairy sections of the west. The cow pic- 
tured above has often been a prize winner at the dairy shows, as her general appearance 


will attest. She is owned by W. 8S. Dixon of Wisconsin. 
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For real endurance 

You who really want 
your roof waterproof 
to stay waterproof— 


Trinidad Lake sau tiith is 
“‘Nature’s everlasting water- 
proofer’’, and we use it to 


make Genasco. 


Mineral or smooth sur- 
face. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco. Write for the 

~) Good Roof Guide Book and 
| samples—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth surface roofings, 
does away with cement in 
laps, and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


X Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing im the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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QO Edian. 
Edison 
Pulverized Limestone 
Nature’s Crop Producer 


Made from the purest crystalline 
white limestone obtainable. 

Pulverized almost as fine as flour. 
Owing to its fineness of division is im- 
mediately available to plant life. 

The best and cheapest method of sup- 
plying the land with needed lime. 

Not being caustic can be yo eae to 
the soil at any time without danger of 
injury to any crop. 





| For sample, price, booklet, etc., address | 


THE EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT 
Stewartsville, N. J. 


























It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 





DO You OWN A HAY PRESS? 


ty If not, do not fail to get our free catalog 
atonce. Don’t wait for the other fel- 
low’s press. Own your 
eam press and take advan- 
yj tage of the high price 
of hay. A postal will 
bring our catalog to 
your door. 


HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Cornell St., Kingstor, N.Y. 
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HARVESTER with Binder 

Attachment cuts and throws in piles 

= harvester or winrow. . and 
pease cents and shocks equal with a 


in ever —. P 


ae ad pictures of harvester. 
S68 HFG - SALINA, KANSAS 





WHEAT TO SOW 


10 Big Yielders—Smooth & Bearded—Hardy & Reliable 
Clean & Pure—Sold right from Farm—Close Prices. 
If you dou't like it—we take it back—Retum your 
money and pay freight. 
Write for Wheat Catalog No. 32—It is bes, 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa 








FOR 
700,000 Hardy Fruit Trees PPR Ait 
ee pawporale prices. Cherries, 5 to 6ft., 10c éach; 4 to 
60 each, enesee vailey grown, irect_ from 
nursery to Tmo ter. Write for free illus. catalogue. 











f. W. Wells Wholesale Nurseries, 2 Treeaxes aed, Dansville, N.Y. 
Read’s Vermont, 


Seed Wheat sown Sept. ee average 9 are 


— < G. A. TEAD, Pine exp. val FARMS, Charlotte, 





Mention A A When You Write 
‘ 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


PRESENT YEAR ONE OF GREAT CROP RESULTS 


Small Grains in Record Yields-Winter Wheat Crop Large Despite Ohio Valley Losses—Southwestern 
Totals in Harvest Returns Above Early Indications—Spring Wheat Safe with Total Breaking Records— 
Section--American Agriculturists’ August Report—By B. W. Snow 


Oats Yields Heavy in Every 


Weather conditions during July 
were generally favorable for the 
growth of corn east of the Missouri 
river, while west a lack of rainfall 
during the last half of the month in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas worked 
some damage. The month generally 
was about normal-so far as tempera- 
ture was concerned, but over a large 
part of the corn belt unusually cool 
nights were expérienced during the 
greater part of the month, and as a 
result, the crop only made a normal 
progress in growth, according to 
American Agriculturist reporters, 

East of the Mississippi river the 
month was marked by an excess of 
rainfall in the more important corn 
districts, and as a result, the crop 
was not worked out as it should have 
been and it has been laid by weedy 
and with_the soil hard, 

The general condition of the corn 
crop is reported at 81, which is 10 
points better than last year at this 
date, when severe drouth had hurt 
the crop. But with that exception it 
is the lowest condition reported since 
1903, and with two exceptions is the 
lowest in 12 years. It is proper to 
point out at this time that the pres- 
ent low condition of the corn crop, 
aside from some damage from drouth 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas, is the result of lateness in 
growth and a very inferior stand. 
As the crop develops it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the stand is 
decidedly below normal, and fields 
throughout the whole corn. belt pre- 
sent an exceedingly ragged and un- 
satisfactory appearance. The trouble 
with the crop at present being large- 
ly on account of its lateness, it nec- 
essarily follows that an exceptionally 
good season hereaftér, with frost 
holding off until well into October, 
could easily result in a crop yield 
decidedly more favorable than now 
appears’ probable. On the _ other 
hand, the period of rapid growth for 
corn has largely passed, leaving the 
crop to mature during a much later 
period in the year than usual, and 
if the season should be marked by 
early frosts, or even by normal period 
for frost experience, the result could 
easily be a corn disaster. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop by states 
on August 1. 


Condition of Corn Aug 1 


Average 
Great Wheat Crop in Sight 

In many respects the present year 
will go on record as one of the most 
remarkable experienced, so far 
as small grain crops are concerned, 
Late last winter, even before the 
period of spring growth opened, 
American Agriculturist called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was grave 
probability of heavy winterkilling of 
wheat acreage in the Ohio valley. On 
April 1 this journal made ‘the first 
definite statement which appeared 
concerning the tremendous loss of 
area experienced in all the winter 
wheat states east of the Mississippi 
river and nagth of the Ohio. In this 
territory, the wheat’ crop more near- 
ly approaches a failure than has 
been the case in any year since crop 
reporting has been undertaken. It 
must be noted, however, that practi- 
cally the whole damage which oc- 
curred was the result of weather 
conditions last fall, supplemented by 
lack of snow protection and the pres- 
ence of an ice pack during part of 
the winter. 

Since the period of spring growth 
began this year, say April, weather 
conditions have been almost ideal for 
small grains, particularly for wheat, 
over the whole wheat belt of the 
country. So favorable have these 
conditions been, ample moisture an@ 
cool weather, that the rate of yield 
is, without exception, above all ex- 
pectations, and the quality of the 
crop is the best that has been 
produced in many years. Last 


month the condition of win- 
ter wheat, according to American 
Agriculturist correspondents, was re- 
ported at 75.2 and it was stated that 
this could be figured as indicating a 
crop of 365,000,000 bushels. This 
month, after sufficient threshing has 
been done to give a fair indication 
of the probable rate of yield, it ap- 
pears that the crop is threshing. out 
1% to two bushels per acre more than 
was anticipated, and our present re- 
turn shows a threshing yield up to 
date of 15.5 bushels per acre, making 
a total crop of 407,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat. 

The yield in the soft winter wheat 
states, from Ohio to Illinois inclusive, 
proves to be about as was anticipated, 
and in many sections the quality is 
poor. West of the Mississippi river, 
however, particularly in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa, the rate of yield 
is decidedly higher than previous re- 
ports indicated and the quality of the 
crop marks it as one of the best ever 
grown. 

Weather conditions have been 
ideal for the harvesting and early 
threshing of the western and south- 
western crop, but there has been too 
much rain in the Ohio valley and in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, which has 
resulted in some lowering of quality 
and loss of crop in the shock. 

Conditions have been favorable for 
the development of spring wheat 
from the beginning this year. 
season opened moderately early, and 
with the exception of the extreme 
northern counties of North Dakota, 
the crop went into the ground in am- 
ple season and under favorable con- 
ditions. 

At this date, practically the only 
possibility of injury to the crop lies 
in the visitation of hail and storm, 
and as these are local conditions, it 
is safe now to expect a spring wheat 
crop which shall break all records of 
production. 

There has-been a large amount of 
apprehension during the last month 
over the possibility of the develop- 
ment of black rust. I have person- 
ally visited all sections of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, and while there is 
some rust present, it is no more than 
can be found in any year, and up to 
the present time has done absolutely 
no damage. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated yield per acre of winter 
wheat on the basis of first threshing 
returns, and the condition of the 
spring wheat on,August 1: 


Winter and Spring Situation 


Winter Spring Winter Spring 
bus cond bus cond 
. 18 Mo ..14 — 

Kan ..17 

Neb ..18 

ND.— 
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Cal ... 
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Wash 

Okla 

Mont 

Other 
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condition of spring wheat is 
reported at 90.2, against 91.4 last 
month, the decline being all in that 
portion of South Dakota west of the 
James river. This condition is so 
high that it may be safely anticipated 
that the rate of yield, when thresh- 
ing shall have been done, will be 
higher than would be figured merely 
as a result of conditional statement. 

Record Oats Crop Harvested 

Last month American Agriculturist 
pointed out that every condition 
promised a record-breaking yield of 
oats. , The only uncertainty at that 
time was whether weather would 
favor a heavy yieid of the very late 
crop, or whether it might be injured 
by a turn to hot weather while the 
crop was in bloom. 

The condition of the oats crop is 
reported at time of harvest at 89.9, 
against 89.5 on July 1. This improve- 
ment during the month of July is a 
remarkable condition and empha- 
sizes the tremendous yield possibili- 
ties this year. Taking into consider- 
ation the experience in other years 
when condition has been high at 
time of harvest, notably in 1905, it is 
safe to expect this year for oats @ 
minimum harvest of 1,275,000,000 





The 


American Agriculturist 


bushels, against an estimated crop 
last year of 797,000,000, making it by 
far the largest crop ever grown. 


Potatoes Are Promising 

While there has been a slight de- 
cline in condition of potatoes during 
the past month, the present average 
being reported at 87.3 against 94.4 on 
July 1, the general prospect for the 
potato crop is remarkably good, The 
smali decline noted is very much 
less than is ordinarily suffered dur- 
ing July, as it is in that month that 
the potato crop begins to meet with 
the vicissitudes of its history. 

The satisfactory feature of the 
present return is the fact that con- 
ditions are generally uniform in not 
only the great producing ‘states, but 
throughout the country as a whole. 
It is rare that there has been a 
greater potato promise west of the 
Allegheny mountains as exists at 
this time. Correspondents make 
note of the fact that in spite of ex- 
cessive rainfall in some parts of the 
Ohio valley, there is less complaint 
of disease of any kind than usual, 
and the attacks of the potato bug 
are less severe than usual in practi- 
cally all produeing districts. In New 
York, and New England more or less 
drouth has interfered with the potato 
crop. 

Weather conditions since the first 
of April throughout the great cen- 
tral valleys have been very favorable 
to the production of grasses, and 
while the final rate of yield for hay 
is not particularly heavy, because of 
the fact that there was. considerable 
loss and thinning out of clover and 
timothy, yet the returns of American 
Agriculturist correspondents show 
that the crop is one of ample pro- 
portions everywhere. 

Good Hay Crop 

There was a little damage by 
drouth west of the Missouri river, 
but the greater part of the crop was 
secured before the dry weather was 
serious. In the Ohio valley and in 
the Northwest there has been ampk 
rainfall during the whoie season, and 
sufficient sunshine to bring about a 
reasonable. growth, The total hay 
crop is reported at 50,555,000 tons, 
against a crop last year of 37,306,000. 

The present crop is not as large as 
crops of 1910 and ‘prior years, al- 
though the rate of yield is almost 
normal, There was some reduction 
in the acreage this year through 
winterkilling of old -meadows and 
new seeding of clover, and it is this 
reduction that gives a grand total 
slightly smaller than 1910. The qual- 
ity of the hay crop is generally re- 
ported as good, althotgh through the 
Ohio valley there is more complaint 
of weeds in timothy than usual, on 
account of winterkilling. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and yield of hay 
by states, wild hay not included: 
Acreage, Yield and Production of Hay 

Acres Yield Tons 


p acre tons 
. -4,109,000 a 
. .4,998,000 1.30 
. -8,162,000 
.. 425,000 
oe ae ‘000 
325, ‘000 
551 ‘000 
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Okla 
Mont ... 660,000 
Other . .3,691,000 
Total 37,566,000 
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1.35 50,555,000 


National Nut Growers’ Association 
will hold its 11th annual convention 
at Gulfport, Miss, October 31 to No- 
vember 2. Full information can be 
secured by writing Secretary J. F. 
Wilson at Waycross, Ga. 








In the long run, single crop farm- 
ing is disastrous.—([Prof Ww. 
Fletcher, Virginia. 
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Rival Potato Growers 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 


The potato growers of Berks and 
Lehigh counties, Pa, are engaged in 
a spirited rivalry this year, as to the 
number of bushels of potatoes that 
can be produced to the acre. M. B. 
Stitzer of the Oley valley, in the 
former county, has had yields of 225 
to 250 bushels to the acre in seasons 
heretofore, when weather conditions 
were favorable. 

This year he is aiming for 300 bush- 
els. He had a surveyor to stake off 
an acre, which he then put in first- 
class condition before planting. It 
was plowed several times and then 
harrowed, until the soil was as mel- 
low as a garden. For planting, the 
tubers were cut “in single eyes,” and 
the pieces set 14 inches apart in 
has 


rows 3 feet apart. The tract 

since been given thorough cultiva- 
tion and the stalks have made a lux- 
uriant growth. They have been 
sprayed seyeral times with arsenate 
of lead, four pounds to 50 gallons of 
water, and there is not one potato 
beetle in sight. No potato field in the 
Oley valley looks more promising. 


Mr Stitzer believes in early planting, 
being careful that the soil is not too 
wet. He is also of the opinion that 
every grower should obtain seed pota- 
toes from another section, where the 
soil is different. 


Thomas P. Roth, a_ successful 
grower of Lehigh county, has an- 
nually won the potato premiums at 


the Allentown fair, has heard of what 
Mr Stitzer is doing, and is determined 
to produce at least 100 bushels more 


an acre. He has a patch of 1 1-5 
acre from which he expects a crop 
of 500 bushels. This patch was 


plowed last fall when it was covered 
with a growth of red clover 18 inches 
high. The clover was turned under. 
In the spring the patch was 
plowed again after having been given 
a heavy top-dressing of well-rotted 
barnyard manure. Then it was gone 
over with a spring-tooth harrow. On 
April 9 Irish,Cobbler potatoes were 
planted. The rows were laid out 2 


he, 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


feet apart, and the hills 14 inches 
asunder. Three-fourths of a ton of 
fertilizer went into the ground with 


the planting. Fifteen - cultivations 
kept down the weeds and. put the 
ground in fine condition. On June 7, 


58 days from the time of planting, 
Mr Roth was the first farmer in Le- 
high county to eat potatoes of the 
new crop, having taken up severa) 
hills in his patch, in some of which 
there were potatoes weighing one- 
half pound each. A month later he 
had potatoes that weighed 12 ounces 
and upward. 

Last year he specialized on pro- 
ducing seed potatoes of choice va- 
rieties for the market, Irish Cobbler 
being the leader, on account of the 
great demand for it. Last spring he 
had on hand several hundred bush- 
els for which he obtained $7 a bar- 
rel, or $2 a bushel. . 

When he figured that potato grow- 
ing on an intensive scale will be bet- 
ter than the production of wheat, he 
conceived the idea that profit could 
also be found in cabbage culture. 
Therefore, he put out last spring 20,- 
000 plants, which he cultivated as 
thoroughly as he did the potatoes, 
On July 10, he cut the first home- 
grown cabbage of the season—70 bar- 
rels of 30 heads each. For this he 
received $2.25 a barrel in Allentown, 

As an enthusiast in systematic cul- 
tivation Mr Roth has few equals. He 
is a friend of deep-plowing and heavy 
manuring, and for five years in suc- 
cession won the Lehigh county wheat 
growing championship at the Allen- 
town fair. The study of agricultural 
problems led him to believe that by 
going about the matter properly, one 
field of 10 acres could be made to 
bring as large financial returns as 
an entire farm had been doing by 
the old methods. The farm on which 
he resides has been in the family for 
six generations. 





Better Standards and higher qual- 
ity in a whole community will soon 
establish a reputation that will win 
better prices for the products of that 
community. 

















Inviting Cluster of Campbell Early Grape 


The pre-eminent 


quality when mature, 


qualities for’ which 
large. size and attractive 


this is noted are high 


earliness. of 


grape 
appearance, 


maturity, small seeds which part easily: from flesh, freedom from acidity 


about seeds, and good shipping and keeping qualities. 
being adapted to as many soils and conditions as its competiters. 


It falls short in not 
It . at- 


tains full color before it is ripe. Campbell Early was originated by G. W. 


Campbell of Delaware, O, in 1892. 


So 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room. 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry. 
might, at great expense, establish 
their own exclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 





Roof That Building With 


STEEL 





Shingles! | 


Don’t even think of putting costly wood-shingles or 
commonplace composition roofing on your buildings 
till you've investigated the famous Edwards “Reo” 





Steel Shingles,now used 0n100,000houses andbarns. 






““Reo”’ Steel Shingles are not only easier to put on 


but they last Stimes as} as any other 
THEY DO 


are ready to nail right onto sheathing or old 
roof. Your hands and a hammer only tools 
needed. They come in large sheets 24 inches 
wide, 5 feet to 12 feet long. Genuine Open- 
Hearth Steel, made absolutely rust-proof by 
world-famous Edwards ‘ Tightcote” Process 
(explained in catalog). Our patent Interlock- 
ing Device covers fails and makes perfect 
joint, unaffected by heat orcold. ‘““Reo” Steel 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 





ong roof. T 
N’T COST A PENNY MORE! “Reo”’Steel shingles require no 
won’trust, won’t leak, won’t burn. Guaranteed against lightning by our $10, 


Edwards “REO” Shingles 


812-862 Lock St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Largest Makers of Sheet Steel Building Material in the World 







ing; won't rot, 
Guarantee Bond, 


Shingles make the finest looking, most dura 
ble roof in the world, none—a roof that 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS, Soldatlowesi , 
gabete, Const trom factory, all freight prepaid, 
on’t buy roofing material till you know more 
about these “Reo” Steel Shingles. Write for 
new, big, free Catalog 862, and Lowest Prices. 
Send dimensions ot building and let us quote 
you price delivered to your railroad station. 
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His majesty, King Hog, should rule 
in more orchards than he does. He 
should not reign when 
he must root; only 
when he can _ utilize 
fallen fruit. Tons of 
fruit, apples especially, rot annually. 
Much of this is too poor even for 
cider but not for hog feed. To gather 
and feed it in the stys would not pay, 
but to let his majesty take possession 
of it by right of discovery is quite 
another matter. If necessary his do- 
minion may be limited to only cer- 
tain sections of the orchard at a 
time so as to utilize early and late 
varieties in their seasons, But by all 
means let him convert waste into 
wealth, just as manufacturing con- 
cerns make money out of their by- 
products. With a reasonable amount 
of alfalfa, or grain, or both, this’ fruit 
will make pork unexcelled by any 
other feed combination. Still better, 
countless insects which are most pop- 
ulous in inferior fruit will be gob- 
bled up and the chances bettered not 
only for the fruit on the trees but 
for the crops of succeeding years. So 
we repeat: Enthrone benign King 
Hog! : 


Exchange Risks Good Name 


A certain farmers’ exchange we 
know f8 forgetting that honesty is the 
best policy. It is even blinding it- 
self to its best interests. On a recent 
visit to the section in which it oper- 
ates the editor discovered that it is 
using superior potatoes of certain 
growers.to “top” or “face” the cars 
being shipped to market. If syste- 
matic grading were being practicea, 
and if the superior potatoes referred 
to were of practically the same grade, 
though perhaps a trifle better look- 
ing, there should be no more objec- 
tion to the “topping” than in the case 
3 “facing” barrels of apples with the 

ost attractive colored fruit. But 
the exchange is not grading nearly as 
carefully as it should. Many pota- 
toes below second grade are being 
loaded with the first grade stock and 
then concealed beneath a veneer o 
superior tubers. ’ 

, There is no reason why exchange 
managers should deliberately risk 
.the reputation of their association. 
The difficulties of operating and mar- 
keting the produce of the members 
are surely hard enough without pur- 
posely courting ill-repute in the mar- 
kets. Already this exchange has had 
hard sledding to get on its feet, but 
what it has had will be as nothing if 


Fruit for 
Pork Making 





the markets refuse to buy from it 
because its stock is deceptively 
loaded. The markets more and more 
insistently demand . uniformity of 
stock. Where the grade is found to 
be as represented an exchange may 
assured of good markets and 
prices and may extend and en- 
large operations to the no small 
satisfaction and profit of its mem- 
bers. Mr Manager and gentlemen of 
the exchange, in the long run you 
will gain nothing over individual 
shipping if you prostitute the good 
name and fair fame of your associa- 
tion by practicing dishonest methods, 
You cannot alter your policy too 
soon, 


rest 
good 


its 





Nowhere can hay be so economi- 
cally grown as in the south; yet no- 
where has this fact 
Canadian Hay been less appreciated. 
in the South During the past year 
thousands of tons 
have gone from northern fields to 
southern stables, Large quantities 
have even keen imported from Can- 
ada, paid a duty of $4 a ton besides 
freight for 1000 or more miles haul 
and yet put plenty of hard earned 
money in the wrong pocket, the 
seller's. Why? Because southern 
farmers have had cotton-squint; 
could not see straight. To them 
high priced cotton has.looked like 
high profit cotton. Hay can be pro- 
duced at much lower cost and with 
more certainty than cotton. It will 
do well on a wider range of soil, un- 
der a greater variety of weather con- 
ditions, and with far.less drain upon 
the land than perhaps any other 
Southern crop. Indeed, when com- 
posed wholly or even in part of 
legumes, such as the cowpea, and 
made to take its place in a judicious 
rotation scheme, with live stock feed- 
ing and the proper management of 
the manure, it will steadily improve 
the character ot the soil, the quality 
and the quantity of the crops that 
follow, and consequently the future 
annual income of the area upon 
which it is grown. This season a 
larger area is being devoted to hay— 
cowpea, vetch, oats, etce—than ever 
before. Canadian hay in the south— 
absurd! As soon import Canadian 
air! ; 


An Tilinois “doddie’”’ weighing 1500 

pounds sold at Chicago the other day 
for $150. Was this a 

Ten Cents breeding animal, with 

on the Hoof a pedigree of blue 
blood running back 

for generations? Not necessarily, It 
was one of four carloads of steers 
shipped to the stock yards in the or- 
dinary run of business, and  pur- 
chased by one of the big packers who 
bought the cattle because he needed 
them for .his beef trade, When 
fat beef steers from the corn 
belt sell on a regular market at 10 
cents on the hoof, around $2300 a 
car, this affords eloquent testimony 
to several things. Good blood makes 
good beef if properly handled by 
expert feeders; the market demand 
for strictly prime stock seems in- 
satiable; and finally, there are still 
ample profits in sight in the proper 
feeding of cattle on high priced land. 








Short courses keep farmers abreast 
of the times. The plan a West Vir- 
ginia farmer has 

Value of adopted deserves to 
Short Courses become widely popu- 
lar. This man has a 

son in the state agricultural college, 
After graduation the young man will 
return to his fathems farm; doubt- 
less with many new ideas. In order 
to keep posted and to know how best 
to estimate the value of these ideas 
the’ father each year’ takes one of 
the short courses offered by the col- 
lege. This affords him the oppor- 
tunity of contact’ with the lecturers 
and with other progressive farmers 
from various parts of the state. To- 
gether they thresh the wheat from 
the chaff. The man had only ordi- 
nary rural’ school opportunities for 
education but this plan is rounding 
him out, and he will be in a-position 
intelligently to pass judgment upon 
the plans his sen proposes for man- 
aging the home acres. Better still, 
both father and son will feel more 
nearly equal in mental equipment 
than if the father did not take the 


courses. But best of all the father 
will have his interest in life sharp- 
ened and the days of his usefulness 
extended by his wise action. His 
example deserves to be followed by 
every farmer who can possibly do so. 





“The farmer must incorporate, in 
somewhat the same sense as does the 
manufacturer and 
the 
the belief of 
David Lubin, rep- 
resenting this country in the work of 
the International institute of agri- 
culture. He impressively points out 
that in Germany alone are farm or- 
ganization$ of co-operative banking 
business to the extent of some five bil- 
lions a year, on terms and conditions 
much more favorable than those en- 
joyed by the American farmer. Evi- 
dently it is up to the latter to set his 
face firm as a flint in the direction of 
better business methods. The present 
movement toward better banking fa- 
cilities for farmers is along this line 
and is bound to come. Like many 
other good things, farmers can have 
it if they want it; but will never get 
anywhere by spineless, vague wishes. 
A good many years ago. one of our 
statesmen, in giving advice on federal 
government returning to specie pay- 
ments said, “The way to resume is to 
resume.’’ 


What Is a Pict Teed Animal ? 


A pure-bred animal is one that has 
been bred for a long period of years 
for one object. The Holstein has 
been bred in the little country of 
Holland for over 1000 years for the 
production of milk and Cheese. This 
long period of time makes the Hol- 
stein the largest producer of milk 
and cheese of any breed. 

The Guernsey and Jersey were 
bred on two little islands in the Eng- 
lish, Channel for over 500 years, now 
first in the world today .for the pro- 
duction of butter. This was accom- 
plished only by the persistent use of 
the best dairy sires. The common 
cows today are back just where the 
pure-breds were 500 years ago. If 
this is true then the first cross with 
a pure-bred sire would bring the com- 
mon cow calf 250 years ahead of its 
mother; the next cross 375 years, 
ete, Thateis the theory. Now how 
does’ it work out? 

Just this way. The average Min- 
nesota dairy herd is composed of the 
blending of Shorthorn, Holstein, Jer- 
sey and other breeds. A mixture of 
everything, something or nothing. 
Today in the same herd are animals 
of a beef type and a dairy type. 
Statistics show the average Minne- 
sota cow makes about 150 .pounds 
butter annually and usually worth 
about $35. A cow can hardly be fed 
for less than $30 a year. This leaves 
a net profit of $5 per cow per year. 
Every farmer hopes to do better. 


In the Sheep Pen 


HOWARD TYRON 


Business Methods 
for Farmers 








My sheep are pure American Me- 
rinos, all registered. Two of this 
kind f can keep in summer or win- 
ter with the same care and feed.with 
which one of most any other breed 
can be kept. My sheep barn is a 
closed building with a broad door so 
that the sheep can go in and out 


merchant, is. 


. blade of a 


without crowding each other. The 
feeding racks in one room are‘on the 
outside; the other room has a double 
rack through the middle. I give my 
sheep a large run through the fall so 
they go into winter quarters in good 
condition and never leave them out in 
heavy rains through the season. 

The breeding ewes are let out every 
morning in winter to eat their grain, 
which is oats, and to give them ex- 
ercise. I feed them hay three times 
a day. Some only feed twice. I only 
give them a little at noontime, also 
give their pens a litter of oats straw 
two or three times a week. I try to 
have my sheep shorn before they 
drop their lambs so the little fellows 
have no trouble to find their first 
meal. The ewe that is in good con- 
dition has a geod supply of milk and 
almost always owns her lamb. I 
never keep salt by them, But feed it 
to them once a week. I have water 
by them all the time. I never allow 
the ram to run with the ewes. The 
rams that are to be used are fed 
three quarters oats and one-quarter 
wheat mixede The young lambs in 
the fall and winter are fed twice 


daily a grain ration of oats and some- 
bran half mixed. 


times wheat 


Private Sales of Broilers 


PRISCILLA PLUM 


When to market broilers and young 
cockerels depends on the market to 
be supplied. Private customers take 
all of mine. When the fowls will 
weigh from two to three pounds and 
the price is 22 to 25 cents a pound 
I call up customers who buy such 
luxuries by phone, and soon have 
orders for as many as I can dress ina 
half day. 

I shut the fowls up at night so as 
to have them ready early with empty 
crops. I stick them with a sharp pen- 
knife in the back part qf the roof of 
the mouth, making a deep cut, turn- 
ing the knife around so as to be sure 
to pierce the base of the brain and 
produce instant insensibility. I hold 
the cockerel at ‘arm’s length until 
the blood ceases to fliw. As in so 
young and tender a bird a little bruise 
discolors the flesh badly, I plunge the 
fowl in a bucket of boiling water 
and then cool with a pint of cold 
water, and swing the bird back and 
forth in the water until the wing and 
tail feathers will pull, even if a little 
hard. It is so easy to scald tender 
parts so much that I am very careful 
about this. “I plucs wings and tails 
first, and try to get all the pinfeath- 
ers as I go, but if any dark ones are 
left they can be pressed out with the 
small knife. 

I wash the feet, remove the head, 
and sew the opéning neatly with 
white thread; then draw and wash 
the inside of the chick; wash and put 
back into the cavity the heart and 
the liver, taking care to remove the 
gall bladder without breaking; clean 
the’ gizzard, and put that inside. 
sewing the opening; wash again and 
put in a cool place away from flies 
until all are dressed. When ready 
to deliver the fowls would tempt an 
epicure. If they are a yellow-skinned 
breed they will Show dainty streaks 
of fat on the breast. Rhode Island 
Red fowls look fine as broilers. If a 
customer gets one fried I can name 
my own price on .the next ones. 
This ts an advantage in growth. If 





fS an old saying. 


effort. 


priate words. 


noblest joys. 





SONGS OF CO-OPERATION 


“Let me write the words and music of the songs that express the 
hearts’ desires of the people, and I care not who makes their laws 


Stirring words to stirring music— will 
needed to thrill young and old and arouse them to more associated 


The songs of agriculture, of co-operation, of progress, of intel- 
ligent constructive effort, of mutual .confidence—words. and music 
for such songs are needed. Who can furnish them, or suggest adap- 
tations of the words or music of old songs? 
inspiration to the multitude comes only from such songs. 
is music that can be applied to the singing of almost any appro- 


Who can suggest a word song that may help to fill -this want? 
If people get to thinking about this, the inspiration will strike some 
of them to hit off just the right thing. 
it, please submit it to American Agriculturist. 

Ne one can do a greater single service for rural progress than 
to suggest one or more songs that will “catch an” and enable young. 
and old to express their feelings in song. 
money—it is something that can’t be paid for—it will be a product 
of service, and the desire to serve our fellows is one of humanity’s 


make the stirring song 


unique 
There 


Rare, joyous, 


When you think you’ve got 


This will come not for 
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The first remedy to 
cure Lamp Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


remains today the standard treat- 
ath oe years OE Sepesss beck of 


veterinary beth over ted 
yoo " Gunteine 192 paws pages and 69 
rite us for a free copy. 











STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Direct from wasters a Paid, and safe 
delivery insured. hen a 


GNE YEAR'S PREE TRIAL 


we refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. 


GOLD COIN 


RANG 
have 60 years’ reputation behind 
them. Our Sto » Free, tells 
what makes s sto stove good. 
Our Profit Sostus Plan 


will int. f you 
GOLD Coun 81 STOVE 00., 
2 Gak &t., Troy, N. ¥« 

















When building your silo build one for good 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 


Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof 
Write for free catalogue today 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Dept. H Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
C3 & er 


Strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest opersted om the 

market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop—continucus open- 

door front—air-tight door and permanent ladder are some o 

4 the unusual features. Tas Lerennarionat Smo Co., 112 Mam 
6r., Lommsymiz, Ps 


















Low PRICES « for eR 


Many cheaper then —— better. For Lawns, 
‘arks, ete. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
DECATUR, Iwo. 





ee 
THE WARD FENCE SO. Bex 638 


| anh 10 HEAVES! & NEWTON'S 


Weave, Coven, Orstem- 





resul' 
conditioner. "Expels worms. 


’ or express 
EMEDY ce. Toledo, Ohie 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


sizes and les, for érfiling ee 4a or 

maloe 7 wells ap A ef seil roc ny hy 
engines or horse powers. 

mandy. and durable. ar: mechanic can operate them 

Send for eataleg. 


* WILLIAMS BROG., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
a 6 BUGGY WHEELS Ta. = soe 
ee ee. | by tig 
cae 





ab troradeer 


WEL 








wos. I make wheels 


on free, Buy direst. y Ph 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL €0.; 510 F S., Cinctanati, Chie, 


Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide te the Cultiva- 
tien and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvunt T. Marnarp, 


Somaty Fx LW may of Mertieulture at the Mas- 
usetts Agricultural College. 








seecceceeesececeoosvoes eocceres $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
t—- ~ Peotton den mise = Ave, 4. By 


dustry. 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 25 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid 














LIVE STOCK 


possible I have the cockerels in pens 
by themselves before the sexual in- 
stinct is developed. Leghorns and the 
quick-growing breeds I put by them- 
selves as soon as I can tell cockerels 
from pullets. The finest birds I have 
ever raised, both puilets and cocker- 
els, were from birds thus kept apart 
from the time the sexes could be dis- 
tinguished until in late winter, when 
the hatching season approached and 
the introduction of a cockerel became 
mecessary. If I raise birds for the 
butcher it pays me to do this, as the 
cockerel not mated with females is 
fatter and his flesh is plump and ten- 


der, while the cockerel that runs 
with females soon gets tough and 
stringy. . 





For Winter Egg Production 


E. BR. I. FREELAND, MARION CO, W VA 





Every poultryman knows that un- 
less yearling or older hens molt early 
in the fall, eggs will be scarce 
through that winter. The only way to 
secure a good egg yield from hens 
in the winter is to have them molt 
early in the fall, so they will have 
their new coat of feathers and be- 
gin laying before winter sets in. I 
have adopted the following rule, 
which experience has shown to be 
O K, 

The breeding pens are broken up 
about June 15, and the birds turned 
out on free and unlimited range to 
hunt their own food or nearly so. 
The range, such as berry and grain 
fields, at this time is generally good. 
The birds run at large until about 
September 1, by which time _ the 
range is not so good and they have 
run down in flesh. They are then 
put in the yards again and fed heav- 
ily on grain and beef meal. 


City Milk Dealers Warned 


The milk regulations in New York 
have not been strenuousty enforced, 
and many milk dealers have in some 
respects not followed them. As a con- 
sequence, the department of health 
has become active. To date about 30 
dealers have been reported to the 
corporation counsel’s office for viola- 
tion of the sanitary code. These men 
were given to August 14 to comply. 
Inspections have been made of milk 
in wagons and places of business, 
with the result that it was found that 
little attention by some dealers had 
been given to grading of the milk. 
In certain instances bottles had been 
improperly labeled or labeled so un- 
intelligently that it was practically 
impossible to determine what grade 
of milk was held in the containers. 

It seems that the department is de- 
termined to carry out the sanitary 
code that was put into effect last 
January. This requires the pasteuri- 
zation of all except special grades of 
milk. Milk sold may be of three 
grades: A, for infants and children; 
B, for adults; and C, for cooking and 
manufacturing. Grade A must be la- 
beled and sold as certified or guaran- 
teed, or raw and inspected, and be 
drawn from tuberculin tested herds. 
The bacterial count must not be over 
50,000 per cubic centimeter. Grade 
B, for adults, may be either pas- 
teurized, or be what is known as se- 
lected and unpasteurized. This grade 
: tows a physical examination of the 
cows rather than tuberculin testing, 
but requires the cemformance to the 
department’s regulations in inspec- 
tion. This grade now comprises from 
20 to 26% of the New York milk sup- 
ply, over 2,000,06@ quarts daily. It 
is the “eountry bettled milk” that 
sells for 9 cents a quart, and at the 
priee paid farmers is produced by 
them in many imstamees at a loss. 
Grade C is raw milk and pasteuriza- 
tiom is net required. It ean be seld 
~ 4 as ceeking or manufacturing 
milk, 


President Vetees Wool Bill—<After 
long effert te revise the woe! sehed- 
ule, the bill getting through both 
houses, Pres Taft at elese of last week 
veteod the measure. This ig the sec- 
ond time within a year he has so 
acted. Im vetoing thé bill the presi- 
dent held that its low rates would 
— disaster to home ‘industries, but 

he urged congress not to adjourn until 
it had enacted a measure to “sub- 
stantially reduce unnecessary existing 
duties” without destroying protec- 
tion for the wool industry. -It is 
understood at Washington that he will 
also veto the cotten bill, the steel- bill 
and the sugar bill. The wool measure 
finally defeated called for an ad 
valorem duty of on raw wool 
and 49% on woolen cloth. Mr Taft 
believes such rates would insufficiently 
protect the wool grower and the man- 
ufacturer. “I strongly desire to re- 
duce duties,” said Pres Taft, in a 
message which accompanied the veto, 
“provided only that the protective 
system tain and that 
industries now established be not 
destroyed.” 
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winter. 
every month in the year. 








Linseed Oil Meal. 
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Continental Cereal Company, 


Free to You, Mr. Dairyman or Farmer 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It will increase your milk yield in the summer as. well as 
Hundreds of the most successful dairymen are using it 
It increases the milk yield—it in- 
creases the butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of condition. 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Now is the time to lay in a year’s supply. 
It keeps indefinitely. Costs less than corn or oats. 
Let us send you a Free Sample. 
Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and Baby Chick Feeds are perfectly 
proportioned mixtures of the best of grains. 
ous and ape ; and are wonderful egg producers. 
try to have a free sample. 









They make the chickens vigor- 
We want every person 
Write today. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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le BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Always Works Right 


green feed most quenemialiy, shred corn to best ad 


Designed to stand hard service without a bit of a 


easy running, with self-feed table and 
knives adj while ml 


We Guarantee It Fully 


Wind Elevator carries 


“Why OX 


Jos. DICK a co. 
1436W. T ti 








nr, Ohio 





FARM DRAIN TILE 





Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 


| new YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. References given. 








Splendid Prospects 


WESTERN CANADA 


Latest reports from the fields of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are to the effect 
that Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Flax give 
pecutine of an abundant yield. Rains have 
en sufficient and all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and build- 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune 
time for getting some of this generous — 
soem land isnow. Excursions on all lines 
of Canadian Railways to inspect the Janda. 
Apply for Settler’s Certificate to the under- 
signed Canadian Government Agent: 
J. S. Stor, 
30 Syracuse Savings Banks Bldg., 
Zyvomee, L ¥. 











A Wagon That Has Something to 
It Besides Cost. 











‘One ( wstomer bas been 
@ Parsons “Lew- Doce” Wane Wenshn enet me 
The Parsons Wagon Company, Box 563, Eariville, N, Y. 
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Farm Life Series 





Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 


Every wide-awake 
farmer wishes to 
know how to do 
things, not only 
the best way, but 
the easiest and the 
- This 





money and labor. 
how cheap and how easy 
e things that are described 


It is surprisin 

it is to make 

= this book. Never before has this 
ject been presented in a way so eas 
nderstood and made so easily app 

to everyday problems. 


a book contains 238 pages, is handsomely 
grem vellum cloth, Sx7% 
pe ‘inted em fine paper from 
utifully illustrated, beth im 
half-tone on hea 
wit a 


5° 








World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a Faw | ago Book Depart- 

ment pane first rural *pook. Now it is 

book publishing house in the 

world. Its 4 list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are 

nized specialists in their respective iines, the 

‘books are acknowledged as standards, both by 


actical men and eminent agricultural educators 
all Buglish speaking countries. 
We have issudi a new and elaborately 


This 
ern farmer's if 
@nece and will be sent to 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. ¥. 
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NEW YORK 
Orleans County Prosperous 


B. AUGSBURY : 


Recent rains throughout Orleans 
county are producing good crops. 
Oats and wheat are heading heavily. 
The later sown grains appear to be 
better than those sown early. Pas- 
tures are in good condition. James 
IW. Wadsworth will speak to the 
farmers at the Mt Morris picnic asso- 
ciation. Early peaches are beginning 
4 ripen, and it is thought that 

ugust 20 will see 


the first yields 
ready for market. 

The peach outlook is fine along the 
lake. One owner estimated 25,000 
baskets from his orchard. Farther 
south the outlook is not so good. 
Some plowing for winter wheat is 
being begun, but generally the farm- 
ers are busy with beans, tomatoes and 
grain. The bean crop is as good as 
any seen in some time. 


New York Farm Energies 


BRAINARD .« 





William H, Jones of Woodbury, L I, 
the new superintendent of the state 
fair, says that the entries for the 
thorse show exceed those of last year. 

An effort is being made to have the 
state farms produce enough for the 
institutions situated on them. Harry 
B. Winters, deputy state commissioner 
of agriculture, has completed a tour 
of these farms and can see no reason 
fwhy they should not be made to pro- 
Wide enough food of certain kinds for 
the inmates. The state hospitals for 
the insane at King’s Park and Central 
Gslip on Long Island are surrounded 
by many acres, The soil is not rich, 
but with proper development can be 
made productive. For these Jnstitu- 
tions more than $200 is expended daily 
for milk. The state farmers can be 
made to do away entirely with the 
purchase of milk. The total value of 
the state’s farms is $3,152,453, the 
profits $202,826. The farm at Rome 
asylum is the most productive. Only 
two of the farms show a loss, 


Hop Market Weak 


One Sacramento hop grower is re- 
ported to have contracts to deliver 
150 bales 1912s at a price that will 
met him 18c p 1b. At New York there 
fis little demand and the tone of the 
market continues weak. In England 
weather conditions remain unfavor- 
able for the growing crop. At New 
(York prime to choice Pacific 1911 
hhops were quoted at 24@27c and 1911 
ptate at 27@30c. 

Hops in the Willamette valley are in 

fine condition. Extremely hot weather 
in June killed the vermin and gave 
the vines a good start. Crop in this 
section is estimated to be 100,000 
bales, or 25% larger than in 1911, 
[W. H. Abrams, Ore. 
Yield of hops in this part of Cal 
‘will be about the same as usual, say 
700 lbs p acre. The quality in early 
‘Aug seems to be very fine, no lice or 
mold, and not likely to be any. Acre- 
age this year will be about 15c higher 
and contract prices at the opening of 
‘Aug 25 at 27%c.—[G. T. H., Whit- 
more, Cal. 


Contracting Havana Seed-leaf 


At New York, the supply of last 
Havana seedleaf has been 
cleared out, and buyers are already 
ecntracting for this year’s growth in 
New England, even before it is off 
the field, at an average price of 18c 
in the bundle. All types of old binder 
leaf are scarce at New York. In the 
meanwhile, the harvest in the lower 
balf of the Connecticut valley is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

The cigar beetle is causing trouble 
in the export trade in leaf tobacco 
and cigars. But according to a press 
report from Dallas, Tex, Prof W. B. 
Hunter of the department of agri has 
sent out advices to manufacturers 
and growers urging fumigation as an 
effective preventive. Investigation of 
the beetle’s activities show that lar- 
ve are deposited in the open end of 
the cigars. When they hatch they 
eat their way out, generally boring 
the length of the cigar. 

Corn and tobacco do not look prom- 
ising. Both are very uneven and do 
not seem to have growth. The cen- 
tral part of the county was visited 
by a very destructive hailstorm July 

; Potatoes yield well, but Lan- 
caster Co acreage is small. Grain 
threshing in progress; good yield. 
Apples and peaches a failure.—[W. 
L. F., Lancaster County, Pa. 

A severe hailstorm visited this 
county a few days ago, damaging 
about 500 acres of tobacco that will 
have to be plowed under. It can be 
used for nothing. In other sections, 
where there was no hail, the plants 
are doing very well; topping has 
commenced.—[A;: C., Lane County, Pa. 











No Large Orops—Prospects are not 
good for large crops in Tompkins Co, 
owing te the late spring and severe 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


drouth. Hay crop was fair, oats short, 
corn poor and late. Potatoes look 
fair. Pastures weré dried up but re- 
cent rains have helped them.  Pros- 
pects are that milk and milk products 
will bring higher prices in the near 
future. Beef cattle are high in price 
and very scarce. Farm laborers are 
few and ask big wages for hay and 
harvest work. State roads progress 
slowly on account of scarcity of help. 

Oats Straw Very Short—Haying is 
done in Schoharie Co. As much hay 
was cut as last year, or a little more, 
and of good quality.. Oats are a very 
poor crop, straw very short. Buck- 
wheat is poor. Late sown will hardly 
be worth cutting. Potatoes are poor 
so far. It has been so dry till re- 
cently they could not grow. The 
roads are in good condition for travel. 
We have no railroad but several 
autos, Two creameries are both doing 
good business. Eggs are selling for 
22 to 24c p doz, 

Hay 2 Fair Crop—Poor hay weather 
in Wyoming Co. A few farmers are 
still haying. Pastures are slightly im- 
proving. Hogs are 6 to 7c p Ib and 
butter 27c p lb. Hay is a fair crop. 
All other crops look © well. Some 
farmers are feeding gluten at $29 p 
ton to keep up milk flow. 

Many Soy Beans Planted—Quite a 
number are asking what has become 
of the robins\in Steuben Co, as they 
have not been seen this season. Hay- 
ing is all done. The crop about as 
large as last year and of better grade. 
Silo corn is going to be short. Crop 
is only about 3 ft high, late oats 
are doing well and going to be a good 
crop. Buckwheat is very’ spotted, 
Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 22c p doz, 
Quite a lot of soy beans have been 
planted, which look fine, 

Fair Apple Crop—Most farmers are 
through haying in Chautauqua Co ex- 
cept a few owning large farms. The 
apple crop promises fair. Have had 
considerable rain of late. Some of it 
was accompanied with hail, but not 
to do any damage. Oats and pota- 
toes iook fine. Buckwheat is coming 
good. Corn is late, but is growing 
well. Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 24c 
p lb, new potatoes 30c p pk. 

Crops Looking Good—Frequent 
showers in Steuben Co keep the crops 
growing beautifully, but it is very dif- 
ficult to secure hay in good condi- 
tion. Potato bugs have not been as 
troublesome as some seasons. The 
wet weather’ will cause wheat in 
shock to grow if continued much 
longer. The crop is very good. ‘Oats, 
corn and potatoes are all looking 
well, except for being planted late, 
The hay crop is better than last year. 
Apples, although not a full crop, will 
be somewhat better than last year. 
Cows have shrunk in milk about one- 
third in the last few weeks. Cheese 
is 15c p Ib. 

Banner Crop of Hay—Hay is a 
banner crop around Groton in Tomp- 
kins Co. Oats are fair. Wheat is 
medium, but corn is very poor. Have 
had plenty of rain in the past week, 
Eggs are selling for 25c p doz and 
butter 27c p 1b. No farms have 
changed hands recently. Roads are 
in good condition for running automo- 
biles over them. Farmers are cut- 
ting their second crop of alfalfa, 
while wheat harvest is well under 
way. Cabbage is growing nicely and 
all gardens look good. New potatoes 
are selling for 40c p pk. 

Baldwins a Good Crop—Weather 
continues cool, and it has been very 
ary in Niagara Co until recently. Sea- 
son is very backward. Early potatoes 
are small and fruit is small for this 
date, fully 2 weeks later than nor- 
mal. Hay is very high. Pears will be 
25% of a crop. Apples are rather 
light except Baldwins, which are a 
good crop. 

Good Apple Outlook—The weather 
has been cold in Wyoming Co, but 
has now become somewhat warmer. 
Corn is backward. Potatoes look well 
for the condition of the weather. 
Most oats are ripe and being har- 
vested. They promise a fine yield, but 
the straw is short. The outlook for 
apples is very g6od, especially 
Wealthy. Baldwin trees are heavily 
loaded. 

Grass Is Short—With ‘the exception 
of local showers, N Y has had an- 
other summer of short rainfall. The 
grass is brown and many pastures 
are inadequate in support of the dairy 
cows on them. In some parts of the 
state the yield of hay was below the 
average. Undoubtedly the price of 
hay will be higher throughout the 
year. There is no place in dairy herds 
the coming year for poor cows. Every 
possible bit of profit will be used by 
them. Now is the time to rid the 
herds of this worthless and costly 
milk making stock. 

Buckwheat in Cornfields—Corn is 
backward and very uneven in Broome 
Co. Many farmers have harrowed 
their cornfields and sowed buckwheat, 
Oats on low river land look fine, but 
on the higher ground are very short, 
and a number report lots of smut. 
Rainfall for July was 28 in, compared 
with the normal of 3.54 in. A slight 
hailstorm July 18 did very little dam- 
age to crops. Cloverdale Farms Co 


paid $1.20 p 100 lbs for July milk, 
and pay $1.50 p 100 Ibs for Aug, plus 
the seore, which is 6e p 100 Ibs, based 
on a 100% score. J. N. Allen as man-e 
ager of the Hazard Lewis farm at 
Willow Point is producing certified 
milk and shipping to the Isaac W. 
Rushmore company at Brooklyn, N 
Y. Hay is of a much better quality 
than last year’s crop. Pastures are 
very dry and feed is short. 


Building New Henhouses — The 
wheat and oats harvest is over in Erie 
Co, with better crops than was ex- 
pected. Corn is backward on account 
of cold weather. Some of the farm- 
ers are busy building new henhouses 
and repairing barns. Early potatoes 
are a fair crop, selling at $1.20 p bu. 
Eggs are selling for 22 p doz, cmy 
butter 33c p,lb and dairy 28c. The 
cows are shrinking in their flow of 
milk, 

Haying Delayed — On account of 
bad weather farmers are haying late 
in Alleghany Co. Crop is about the 
Same as last year. Oats are not as 
good as last year. Milk is bringing 
$1.30 p 100 lbs at the cheese factory. 
Butter seems low accordingly, the 
price of cheese being only 25c p Ib. 

Early Sown Oats Good—Farmers 
in Saratoga Co are through haying, 
and report a light crop. Oats are be- 
ing cut and are good where sown 
early. Continued lowery weather has 
been in order for several days. Buck- 
wheat is in bloom. Raspberries have 
been a large crop, but are gone. Gar- 
den stuff promises fair. Apples are 
set well and early apples are plen- 
tiful. 

‘air Crop 
rain in Franklin Co now. 
bid fair to be a good crop. Corn is 
doing well, Pasture is improving. Hay 
is about % of last year’s crop. Apples 
promise about 50% of normal. Hay is 
$18 to $20 p ton. Butter it 30c p Ib, 
eggs 22c p doz. Beans are close to a 
failure on account of dry, hot weath- 
er in July. A short crop of berries. 

Prof John Craig Dead—New York 
state and agriculture far and near 
have suffered great loss in the death, 
Monday of this week, of Prof John 


of Potatoes—Plenty of 
Potatoes 


Craig, head of the department of hor- 
at 
H. 


ticulture in the N Y col of agri 
Ithaca. He succeeded Prof L. 
Bailey in that position when the lat- 
ter was made director of the college. 


Potatoes Look Well—Potatoes look 
well in Allegany Co. Some pieces of 
corn, if frost holds off, will be a good 
crop. Beans look like a good crop. 
Rye is a good yield. Hay turned out 
much better than expected. Milk is 


$1.23 p 100 Ibs at factory. 


Trying Times for Dairy Farmers 


{From Page 123.] 

with what farmers can get by co-op 
erating and buying by carload and 
wholesale and the prices that the 
town or city retailer charges, it 
shows that a very considerable sav- 
ing can be made when a few farm- 
ers go together and buy their sup- 
Plies. The grain situation will be 
met best by paying attention at this 
point, and then greater care must be 
taken in getting the feed. The aim 
Should be to seek those concentrates 
that are heavy carriers of protein. 
Cottonseed meal and the glutens are 
in the front rank and are far supe- 
rior to much of the shipped stuff that 
is handled by local retailers, Not 
only may several dollars be saved 
per ton when several farmers com- 
bine and purchase in carload lots, but 
the higher food value of these strict- 
ly good dairy feeds will produce more 
milk, and the cost per ton is no 
ow than when cheaper feeds are 
sold. 

The dairy situation as it unfolds 
itself at present means the elimina- 
tion of the poor cows of the herd, 
better balanced rations for the re- 
maining cows in the herd, and the 
purchase of feeds by wholesale and 
in carload lots. It is the surplus milk 
which is made at a loss that is so 
hurtful to the market milk business. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, August 12— 
Monday of last week*the cattle mar- 
ket ruled dull, with steers selling off 
10@15¢c from Monday’s prices and 
bulls and cows’ declining still further 
15@25c, with the exception of fat 
bulls and choice fat cows. Calves 
also ruled dull after Monday, with 
prices dropping 25@50c; closed easy 
a* the decline; a car of western 
calves was on the market shipped 
from.Kansas City. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $5.25 @9.50, 
oxen and stags 3.75@7.50, bulls 3.50@ 
7.50, cows 2@6.75, veals 7@11.50, culls 
5@7.50, grassers and buttermilks 4@ 
6, culls 3.50, western calves 8. 

Today there were 80 cars of cattle 
and 3120 calves on sale. Good. and 
prime steers were steady, others 10@ 
25c lower; bulls 25@50c lower; cows 
15@25e lower; some sales 35@50c 
lower. Calves were slow, with some 
early sales of choice about steady; 
general market unevenly lower; a few 
westerns on sale, but not many grass- 
ers offered. Steers averaging 5 to 





American Agriculturigi 


1390 Ibs sold at $6.50@9.25 p 100 1 
gee 7 cars of W Va, 1 to 1B 
Ibs,- at 8.25@9.25 9 cars Va, do, 1 

to 1267 Ibs, at 7.90@9.10; N Y¥ 4 
925 Ibs, at 6.65. Oxen and stags sold 
at 4.50 © 6.25, bulls at 3.50@6, cows ab 
2.25@6, veals at 6.50@10.75; a few ab 
11; culls at 5@6, grassers and butter 
milks at 4.50@5; mixed calves at 
5.50@6.50, westerns at 6@S8.50., 

Sheep held up after last Monday te 
opening prices until Friday, when an 
easier feeling prevailed for all grades; 
market closed heavy and 25c lower 
than opening. Lambs still further de- 
clined on Tuesday 15@25c, but with 
light receipts Wednesday recovered 
Tuesday’s decline; held up Thursday 
on light receipts, but later fell off 
50@65c, closing extremely dull with- 
out a clearance. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $2.75@4. 
culls 2@2.75, lambs 6@8.35, culls 4. 
@6, yearlings 4.30@6. Today there 
were 90 cars of stock on sale. The 
supply largely exceeded the demand 
and prices dropped 25c on sheep and 
50@75c on lambs, with a large nume- 
ber unsold. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, a 
few at 4.25, culls at 2@2.25, common 
to choice lambs at 5.75@7.25, with 
7 general top price, culls at 5. To 
price for Ky lambs 7.25, W Va 6.00, 
Va do 6.75, N Y and Pa 6.50, Tenn 
culls 5.75. 

Hogs declined 5c last Wednesday, 
but held steady at the decline until 
the close Friday; feeling was weak 
Saturday. Today there were about 
10 cars on sale. Feeling a little un- 
settled early, but later on Buffalo and 
western advices the market strength- 
ened and closed 10@15c higher for 
medium and light weights. Hogs av- 
eraging 125 to 225 Ibs sold at $8.50@!' 
8.90 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 


During the past week there was @ 
quite active demand from out-of- 
town buyers for seasoned horses, and 
prices for such were well maintained 
Trade was quiet in all other branches 
of the trade. Good to choice hea 
drafters are quoted at $300@ 8 
chunks at 200@250, second-hand work 
horses at 100@ 225. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market ruled 
generally steady at the high level, es- 
pecially for good and medium grades 
of beef animals. A sharp demand was 
noted for stockers and feeders at 10 
@15c advance. A feature of the Buf- 
falo market for some days is the rel- 
ative abundance of common cattle 
lacking in quality, but apparently at- 
tracted by the high prices in view of 
the continued excessive cost of old 
corn. Top quotations for fcy steers 
$9.25@9.40 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
beeves selling largely at 8.25@9, 
coarse usual discount all the way 
down to 5.75@6, good to fcy butcher 
cows 5@6.50, heifers 6.75@8, stock- 
ers and feeders 4.25@5.T5, milch cows 
and springers 40@75 ea. Hog receipts 
Monday wer- 12,000, market ruling 10 
@15c higher under a brisk demand. 
Yorkers and mixed lots sold at 8.0@ 
8.95, medium and heavy droves 8.50@ 
8.65, pigs around 8.90. Very little 
change in sheep market, receipts 

; top quotations on wethers 5.25, 
ewes selling largely at 4.25@4.50, 
yearlings 5.50 down, spsing lambs 6.50 
@6.75. 


New York.Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Aug 12—A succession of 
good showers, with warm weather, 
has further improved pastures in this 
dairy section, but there has as yet 
been little, if any, increase in the 
yield of milk. Thé quality of cheese 
is now good, and there is in conse- 
quence a demand for storage pur- 
poses. There was an advance of %ec 
in the price of cheese on the board 
today. A year ago and two years age 
at this time the curb ruling was 
14%c. The official transactions to- 
day were 2470 bxs small colored and 
1160 small white, all at 14%c. The 
curb sales were at lic. The sales of 
butter’ were 211i packages at 26%@ 
27. 

At Watertown, N Y, Aug 12: Satur- 
day’s cheese sales were 95 lots, tA34 
bxs, at 15@15%\c p Ib. 








Elgin Butter Market—At Elgin, Il, 
butter continues steady at 25c p Ih 


At Buffalo, spring wheat in carlots 
$1.09 p bu, white winter wheat 1.12, 
corn 82c, flaxseed 1.89, timothy seed 
3.40, choice clover 12, alsike 11.50, 
standard middlings 27 p ton, spring 
bran 23, red dog 32, gluten feed 28.50, 
eggs 28c p doz, live turkeys and ducks 
l14c p lb, geese 12c, home grown po- 
tatoes 1 p bu, beets 35c p doz, cab- 
bage 2 p 100, fey celery SOc p doz, 
cucumbers 25c, corn 20c, spinach 35e¢ 
p bu, choice timothy hay 24 p. ton, 
mixed 20, Astrachan apples 8 p bbl, 
Duchess 3.50, Sour Bough 3. 

At Syracuse, green corn 10c p doz, 
celery 25c, summer squash 40c, butter 
beans $1.50 p.bu, spinach , new 
potatoes 1.10, old 50c, beets 20c p doz, 
carrots 15@20c, cabbage Oc, toma- 
toes*4 p bu, apples 1.25, timothy hay 
21, alfalfa 17, rye straw 16, wheat 
10, oats 65e p bu, eggs 22¢ p doz, live 
fowls 14c p 1b, broilers 17c, ducks 12c, 
turkeys 16c¢, 4 
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Next National Grange Meeting 


Considerable interest is being mane- 
ifested in eastern and middle states 
regarding the next meeting of the 
National grange at Spokane, Wash, 
in November. Efforts are being made 
in New York, New England and 
Pennsylvania to secure enough pat- 
rons to make the trip to the west to 
warrant the running of special cars 
and mayhap a special train through 
to Spokane. The Pennsylvanians have 
already outlined an itinerary Which 
takes them direct to Spokane by one 
of the northern routes, the return 
being made by another route through 
California and back by the way of 
Denver to Chicago. If it could be ar- 
ranged to have these various specials 
meet at Chicago and proceed thence 
to Spokane by the same train, or if 
the central western states could fur- 





nish another car or two, then per- 
haps by a special national grange 
train, it would be.exceedingly pleas- 
ant all around, 

The next meeting of the National 
grange is likely to be as important 
as any held in recent years, If it 
should transpire that the friends of 


a change in the basis of representa- 
tion, are in the majority at this meet- 
ing and should carry the proposition, 
then it would indeed be epoch mak- 
ing. There is no question that they 
have made notable gains in the elec- 
tion are in the majority at this meet- 





that have chosen officers since the 
last meeting at Columbus and it 
would surprise no one familiar with 
the situation if proportional repre- 
sentation became the order of the 
day at Spokane, 

The Spokane chamber of com- 
merce and the local committees of 
the Washington state grange are 
making elaborate arrangements for 
the entertainment of those who will 


attend the meeting. Visitors will be 
guests of the chamber of commerce 
on a trip through the Spokane val- 
ley and on another day through the 
Palouse country. A public banquet 
will be tendered and on another even- 
ing the entire membership of the 
chamber of commerce will be invited 
to attend a reception. Chambers of 
commerce in all the cities of the 
northwest have notified the Spokane 
chamber that they will find pleasure 


in entertaining the delegates and 
others passing through the coast 
states, 








Eastern Pennsylvania Happenings 





OLIVER D. SCHOCE 
Isaac G. Reich of Berks county 
grew 822 bushels of choice red wheat 


on 24 acres. The average was 34% 
bushels an acre. Other farmers re- 
ported phenomenal crops and the en- 
tire absence of the hessian fly, which 
in 1911 caused such a serious short- 
age of wheat in this section, 

John Frick of Bucks county boasts 
of the prize field of timothy, the aver- 
age hight reaching 5 feet. The clover 
and timothy stand on the newly har- 
vested grain fields is excellent, and 
climatic conditions continue favorable, 
But very little crimson clover is sown 


in this section of the state. 

The potato crop of eastern Penn- 
sylvania has been greatly benefited 
by recent showers. One farmer ex- 


pressed himself regarding the crop 
by saying that they were getting so 
big that-he feared they might bust! 
Because of the high prices realized 
from the sale of fat steers many 
farmers expect to engage in the busi- 
ness of fattening cattle just as soon 
as corn has been garnered. 


Vegetable Growers’ Convention 


Only within the last few years 
have vegetable producers been able 
to avail themselves of conventions 
such as have done so much for prog- 
ress in almost every line of business, 
Five years ago the vegetable grow- 
ers’ association of America held its 
first meeting in Ashtabula, O. The 
next two meetings were held in 
Cleveland, O, and Grand Rapids, Mich, 
the fourth in Boston. These meet- 
ings have all been steadily increas- 








ing in interest and value. The at- 
tendance’ has been more and more 
representative of the various dis- 


tricts as well as the several branches 
of vegetable production, The meet- 
ing of 1912 will be at Rochester, N Y, 
September 4-6. The program will 
deal with such subjects as irrigation, 
plant breeding, greenhouse problems, 
transportation, marketing and the 
culture of various vegetable crops. 

The dates have been arranged so 





FARM INTERESTS 


visitors may see the gardens and 
greenhouses of Rochester when fall 
marketing is at its hight. An after- 
noon is to be spent at Irondequoit, 
a district with highly successful and 
progressive market gardeners. 

The Menroe county market gar- 
deners’ association has taken charge 
of the exhibition to be held in con- 
nection with the convention and a 
splendid show is being planned, Lo- 
cal growers will make the essential 
display, while organizations from 
other New York producing centers 
are also to be represented, The New 
York state vegetable growers’ asso- 
ciation is planning an exhibit of veg- 
etables as packed for market in va- 
rious sections of this and neighbor- 
ing states. The sessions will be held 
in Convention hall, and headquarters 
are to be at Powers hotel, where the 
annual banquet will be held on one 
of the evenings. Further informa- 
tion, and programs when issued, may 
be secured from Sec S. W. Severance 
at 508 Walker building, Louisville, Ky. 





Irrigation Congress Program—Fran- 
cis C, Newlands, president of the na- 
tional irrigation congress, has issued 
the official call for the 20th annual 
meeting of this society, to be held at 
Salt Lake City Sept 30-Oct 3, inclu- 
sive. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are irrigation of the great west, 
storing of the floods, measurements of 
streams, scientific investigation of ir- 
rigation projects, proper safeguarding 
of irrigation securities, enactment of 
practical working and uniform state 
irrigation laws, and preservation of 
the forests, 





August Government Crop Report 
contains the following’ estimates: 
Corn condition 80, compared with 81.5 
a month ago, 69.6 one year ago and 
$2.8 average for the past 10 years, 
indicated yield p acre 26 bus, estimate 
ed yield 2811 millions, or nearly 300 
millions over last year; winter wheat 
yield p acre 15.1 bus, total produc- 
tion 390 millions; spring wheat con- 
dition 90.4, indicated yield p acre 15.1 
bus, estimated total 290 millions; oats 
condition 90.38, barley 89,1, buckwheat 
88.4, potatoes 87.8, tobacco 82.8, flax 
87.5, rice 86.3, hay 91, apples 65.8 


MARYLAND-——At Baltimore, choiéé 
light veal calves 10c p Ib, heavy fat 
calves $12@14 ea, prime young steers 
6%c p 1b, milch cows 25@45 ea, wool 
sheep 2@3 ea, lambs 6%c p 1b, prime 
Md and Pa potatoes S85c p bu, prime 
eastern shore Md and Va potatoes 
2.25 p bbl, N C sweet potatoes 3.50, 
yams 8, beets 1%c p bch, cabbage 
1.10 p cra, Mich celery 25c p doz, N 
Y celery 50c, cucumbers 25c p_bskt, 
squash 20c p bskt, tomatoes 35c¢ p 
bskt, apples 2.50 p bbl, plums 4, 
grapes 15c p 5-lb bskt, eggs 20c p 
doz, live fowls 15c p Ib, broilers 18c, 
ducks 12c, 








HOW MANY OF US 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands 
to Ward off Ailments? 





A Ky lady, speaking about food, 
says: “I was accustomed to eating all 
kinds of-ordinary food until, for some 
reason, indigestion and nervous pros- 
tration set in, 

“After Ichad run down seriously my 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discon- 
tinued my ordinary breakfast and be- 
gan using Grape-Nuts with a good 
quantity of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed 
in a remarkable way, and I began to 
have a strength that I had never been 
possessed of before, a vigor of body 
and a poise of mind that amazed me. 
It was entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion 
had been accompanied by ‘heat flashes, 
and many times my condition was dis- 
tressing with blind spells of dizziness, 
rush of blood to the head and neural- 
gic pains in the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
troubles, except at times when I have 
indulged in rich, greasy foods in quan- 
tity, then I would be warned by a 
pain under the left shoulder blade, 
and unless I heeded the warning the 
old trouble would come back, but 
when [I finally got to know where 
these troubles originated I returned to 
my Grape-Nuts and cream and the 
pain and disturbance left very quickly. 

“I am now in prime health as a 
+ a r. ~ = . # Nee. sg 

a ven ‘oO 
Creek, Sfich y im Co, Battle 

“There’s a reason,” an. it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are geanine, true, and full of human 
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We haven't room here to prove 
to you why Whirlwinds are the 
best. We could stick in a lot of 

sounding words and circus 


elevate fodder— 


what enormous capacities they deliver per hour and what they cost. 
“The man who planned and wrote ous Whirlwind Catalog 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR . ‘ 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New Yeok Agrtcaiteral Experiment 


During the past ten years, many 
books have been —— ed relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertilize 

each treating some special, limit 

phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-t or- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth. \An 
examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical uge 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 


tion of reci; giving the number of 
pounds of rent fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 


standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
grep gro , there are other vi 
factors as well which directly affect 
er con the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it, Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematicall 
arranged, clearly presented, very fu 
and up-to-date, It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 


the subject; as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 


Tilustrated, 54x74 inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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“By using 
Certain-teed 


Rubber Shingles 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 
Why use the old style ex- 
pensive wooden shingle, 
slate or tile, when you can 
get a better shingle for Jess money. 


Certain-teed Rubber Shingles 


. Gunventecd 15 years 
Thesearea beautiful gray in color, similar 
in tone to slate— give 
your home a comfortable, 
cozy appearance — espe- 
cially recommended } 
where handsome effect is 
desired, 

See your local dealer— 
he will quote you attract- 
ive prices—be sure the 
Certain-teed label isoneach 
rolland bundle— 
wm it’s for your 
protection. 
Write to-day 
a & d valu- 
a book, 
y No. Hy 
Furnished tn rolls 
fe well as shin- 
es. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG., co. 


World’s Largest Roofing Manufacturers. 


Vork, Pa. areas, i. East St. Louis, tt, 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


























PAY LESS 


ET BETTER ENSILAGE= 


heap ple Ensilage Cutter cuts your en- 
“ - and dry fodder faster—on less power— 
lower rupning expense. It is easy to 
feed oma keep in order 
Write for Free Book of Facts 
giving explanation of safety foot lever and 
safety fly wheel. Cuts four different lengths. With 
or without tnveling feed table. Write us for 
facts ices NOW. Address 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
alls, 

















STEEL ROOFING $125 = 3 
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this lot mention 7- 
+4 price is f.0.b. Chicago. 
rite Paid 


mena HOUSE Unansno O6 a, Siding & Roofing 
HOUSE WRECKING CO. Dept. J-31, Chicage 
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New York Buys 
5 Unadilla Silos < 


youtoknow. Also has su 
is easiest in 
ae cee cneet bs in all points. 


order discount. Agents tH 
UNADILLA SILO CO.,B0x B, Unaditia, N.Y. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1912 1911 19123 1911 
Chicago -$10.00 $7.60 $8.40 $7.80 $4.70 $3.75 
New York - 9.75 7.25 8.60 7.75 480 4.00 
Buffalo .. -- 9.65 7.00 8.90 8.10 5.10 4.00 
Kansas City” -- 9.60 7.60 8.40 7.65 4.50 3.40 
Pittsburg -- 9.50 7.00 9.00 7.95 5.25 3.90 
At Ohicago, the 10-c market for 


beef cattle has arrived with recent 
sales in carlots as high as $10.10 p 
100 lbs for Shorthorn and Angus and 
10%c for individual steers. The 
general situation is without impor- 
tant change. The movement of beef 
cattle from farm to market is only 


moderate, and demand apparently in- 
exorable, despite the prices. In fact, 
it is easier for salesmen to dispose 


of fcy beeves at better than %c on 
the hoof than it is to sell undesirable 
grassy stuff at Sc and below. 

Aggregate cattle receipts at six 
primary western markets Jan 1 to 
Aug 5 were 3,740,000, compared with 
1,405,000 the same period one year 
ago, indicating a decrease of 665,000 
head; this, of course, covers all kinds 
of cattle. The demand for the cheap- 
er grades-of cattle was fair, but not 
urgent, at the high price level. 

Hog buyers have balked. Not that 
they may succeed in permanently 
forcing down prices, yet recently 
showed some determination that way. 
It is largely a question of supply 
and demand, liberal receipts one 
day knocking the price down; fall- 
ine off the next, putting it back. This 
meant an unsettled market. Mixed 
droves $8@8.30 p 100 Ibs, good to best 
heavy 8@8.45, fcy li ht 8.25@8.40, 
Receipts at Chicago and other west- 
ern points are running substantially 
ahead of last July. 

+ After a period of some depression 
sheep were in better demand, with a 
little price recovery; yet difficult to 
maintain this. Supplies are regarded 
generally ample for the trade. Good 
to prime native wethers $4.25@4.65 
p 100 lbs, yearlings 5@5.50, western 
wethers 4@4.50; spring lambs in am- 
ple supply at 7@7.75 for choice to fcy. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash price 7~Wheat—, Corn, -ats— 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 191% 

Chicago ....+. 1,03 -90 -75 -65 37 41 
New York ... 1.07 -95% .80 -72% .60 46% 
Boston ..¥.++- _ _ . -73 -63 48% 
St Louis .... 1.03 -89 -74 -64 -39 40% 

Toledo ....5++ -06 91% .75 -66% .51 41 

Minneapolis 1.03 _ -76 64 -48 -41 


Liverpool ..-118 1.11 96 73 — — 





At Chicago, wheat traders are be- 
ginning to talk of the easy possibility 
of liberal export business in bread- 
stuffs. The crop of ’12 is so nearly 
secure, barring some of the extremely 
northern sections, that operators feel 
they are able to measure up with 
some certainty the amount available, 
Prices have worked materially lower 
than in early summer, when they were 
at such a level that Europe was quite 
indifferent; now that country begins to 
realize that the U S has a splendid 
wheat crop, that going prices are mod. 
erate, and that England and the con- 
tinent will need to buy the usual quota 
of breadstuffs the coming fall and 
winter. Actual export business up to 
the present time is very small. As 
the crop of winter wheat is short in 
Ill, Mo, O, ete, experts must be largely 
of spring varieties. 

In wheat cireles the rapid progress 
of harvest im the American North- 
west, and the splendid returns, form 
the chief topie ef conversation. Rains 
have interfered semewhat with har- 
vesting, and at times eaused 2 bit of 
apprehension; also the gossip about 
rust. But in the maim traders con- 
tend the spring wheat erop is going te 
harvest with splendid r-<ults. At 


Chieago, Sept and Dee wheat sold 
above and below 93e a ses and S ~s 
was fairly aetive at No 


red winter in_ store See tec, No 2 
spring 96¢@1.02. Mr Snow’s exhaus- 
tive Aug report eovering the grain 
crop situation will be fuund on the 
earlier pages. 

Corn was inelined te weakness s0 
far as new crop deliveries were con- 
eerned. The shaping factor was the 
continued indfeation of generally good 
growth and development,’ in spite of 
irregular stand taking the corn belt 
as a whole. Corn for Dec delivery, 
and this means the new crop, sold 
down to a 4c level, subsequently re- 
covering somewhat, with May much 
the same range of prices. Old No 
2 corn in store was held with some 
firmness around 75c p bu. 

Oats prices have latterly declined 
to the lowest in a long time. Our 
own comprehensive crop report will be 
found on an earlier page. Prices have 
finally reached a level where they are 
attractive to investors, with Sept 
down to 30c¢ bu and Dec 31%c; 








Dp 
these followed by slight recovery un- 





der better buying. Standard 
new oats in store, ee at 2e 
33c; old oats 37@38c 

Rye sympathized with other cereals, 
and “went them one better,” declining 
sharply last week at 4@5c p bu, under 
increased offerings and indifferent de- 
mand. With generally good crop out. 
look No 2 in store was quoted down 
to 68c p bu; little business possible. 

Malting barley was in some favor, 
offerings only moderate, prices nearly 
steady at the recent decline. Quota- 
tions covered the range of 70@82c p 
bu for good to fcy, feed grades usual 
discount. 

Grass seeds were dull, timothy un- 
settled, prime around 5%c p Ib, clover 
15@16c 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 





Apples 

Central Illinois will turn off only a 
moderate crop of apples, according 
to H. M. Dunlap, a prominent or- 
chardist of Champaign county. He 
says that poor cultivation and drouth 
last year are responsible for poor 
bloom and short crop prospects this 
year, 

At New York, good quality hand 
picked apples were in good demand, 
but market was burdened with poor 
stock. Hand picked Astrachans were 
oO d at $2.50@3.25 p bbl, Dutchess 
2.75 @3.75, Sour Bough 2.50@3, 

At Boston, early apples were quoted 
at $2.50@4 p bbl. 

At Chicago, demand for really 
choice apples is good. Common to 
poor have to be sold low. Early Har- 
vest bring $3@3.70 p bbl, Duchess 4@ 
4.25, fancy Strawberry Pippins 4.50@ 
5.50, Astrachan 2.50@3, Golden Sweet 
8@ 3. 25, 

Eggs 

At New York, market continues 
firm on ‘best of western offerings. 
Fresh-gathered extras were quoted 
at 25c p doz, near by hennery 32c, 
near by to good to prime 3Uc, western 
gathered white 26c, near by hennery 
brown 26c, 


At Chicago, the egg market con- 
tinues steady. Firsts are quotable 
at 18@18%c p doz, ordinary firsts 


16c, miscellaneous ungraded 15@16c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches were in lib- 
eral supply with southwestern quoted 
at $1.75 p carrier and $1.50 p bu bskt 
for best grade. Ga stock was selling 
at 1.50 p carrier. Plums were plenty 
at 75c@1.50 p carrier. Grapes were 
weaker at 1.25@1.75 p carrier. Clapp’s 
Favorite pears were quoted at 4.50@6 
p bbl, Bell 4.50, Keiffer 3, blackber- 
ries 12@15c p at, raspberries 8S@1llc p 
pt, huckleberries 10@16c p qt, Del and 
Md muskmelon 60c@1 p standard cra, 
Jersey 50c@1. 

At Chicago, plums were quiet, with 
Damson quoted at $1.50@2 p 24-qt 
case. Black Morillo and Montmo- 
rency cherries were 1.50@2 p 16-qt 
case. Arkansas Elberta peaches 
brought 1.50 p 6-bskt case and Mich 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New Yerk Oity 








ewes; great woe) and 
mutton sheep; one or a earload. Berkshire swine, 
all ages. Overstocked; must sell. Write CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 





yon Fe ae owe we Hampshire swine 
for thi ghbred Ha: ire sheep. WHITE BELT 
FARMS, Plainville, N Y. 


LARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid , me. All 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


CHOICE REGISTERED Ps Write for 
Prices. ROY BADGER, De Pepe. N 


BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 each. ‘4 female pups 
$4 each. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, P; 


CHESHTRES—1 boar, 3 sows, farrowed April 1, 
$12 each. S. LITTLE, Clyde, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINA boars a sows cheap, FRED 
RUPRACHT, Fernwood, Y. 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 





SINGLE COMB Brown, Buff, Bia 
Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds, Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns, Silver: Laced Wrandotten: Bronze 


turkeys. Young stock for sale chea Belle 
= Incubator, new, $6. ORRIN ” SHEPAND, Le 
iy, . 





ROSE COMB REDS—Cockerei and 5 yene i 
Fifteen, 6 weeks old chicks from same, 
Excellent stock. NORA B. GOSNELL, iso" “Superior 
8t, Marion, O. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG and White 
ested Black Polish chickens, 60c apiece. AUSTIN 
Jac CKSON. Mineral Springs, N Y. 


PULLETS AND HENS, thoroughbred; dozen $10. 
WHITE LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 











INSTALLING MAMMOEE, Will sell 200 and 300- 
egg Reliable incubators. Bone grinder and rit 
mortar cheap, FRANK KILPATRICK, Route 4, 
Warren, O. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest, 
most productive varieties. $1 hundred prepaid. Low 





prices. Raspberry, blackberry, asparagus 

Diants, fruit trees. Catalog freee HARRY L. 
BQuIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 

NORTHERN GROWN winter vetch, mammoth 
clover, alsike, white and hard red winter wheat, 
common and Petkus rye. EDW E. EVANS, West 
Branch, Mich. 





MIRACLE WHEAT—Truly marvelous; 4-3 bushel 
seeds an acre; $4 per bushel. Write for particulars. 
NIMSHI NUZUM, Shinnston, W. Va. 


TIMOTHY SEED—Choice, new, $3.90 per bushel, 
freight prepaid, samples free. GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS to now for 
Ties next June, write A. B. KATKAMIERS 
Macedon, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligit’e 
to registration, bred from imported and trained-to 
work stock. Males $7, spayed females $6, opeti 
females $5. CLOVERNOOK” STOCK FARM, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 














FOX, COON and rabbit heunds, trained dogs and 
puppies. Al, broke to gun and field. Ferrets, brown 
and white. Book your orders now. Stamp for reply. 
H. C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 





ANGORA GOATS—Choice stock. Special prices for 
 rgmmmad sale. KLEE MILLING CO, Westminster, 








WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS for sale. Price 
list free. BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0. 
PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas; 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. 
FITZ GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 





. MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


WANTED—Usecd sawmill in good order. EDGAR 
k, N Y¥. 


T. SMITH, King’s Par 





MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 





electro- 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
quality, prompt shipment, lowest market price. 
SAMUEL DEVEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it ig to —— and encour- 
- Jewish immigrants to ~wy farmers. We charge 

to employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 13 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 











t; ever 12, 00 
appointments coming; aed wnnesessary; farmers’ 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions epen. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept EF 198, 
Rochester, N Y. 





SALES MEN wanerwe te earn three te five dollars 
per day, write for terms. FIRST NATIONAL NUR- 
SERIES, N Y. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS EMLP—Write for list of 
positions epen. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Reehester, N Y. 











AGENTS 


AGENTS—Guaranteed shoes. Must wear one year 
or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed. me 
profit om every sale. Quisk seller. Write teday for 
complete outit. GUARANTEED * SHOE €O, 2353 
Third St, Dayien, 0. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
WANTED, by married farmer of 17 years’ experi- 
a pesition as general farm hand in western 
central New York. imdustrieus, with geod 
, references. MR C. ROB, Gayhead, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cénts a Word 














track and packing bh in orehard. On Sumpter 
county, road. Two miles from _ beautiful 
Americus. Write for particulars. F. D. MITCHEL, 
Box 324, Americus, Ga. 





250-ACRE. Trumbull county, Ohio, farm $12,500. 

Soil, dark sandy loam. Good buildings, basement 
barn. “Market, Youngstown. Have smaller farms. 
L. ABELL, Cortland, 0. 


FOR SALE—Farm 135 acres. Good buildings, silo 
and fences; lots fruit; running water, sap bush, etc. 
Write for es as Ae HOWARD VAN WIE, Pala- 
tine Bridge, Y 








DUROC-JERSEY_ boar pigs. J. 





M. DANIELS, 
Greenfield Center, N Y, | 





WANTED—Farm stocked. Have four help. J. E. 
CLAYVILLE, Milford, Del. 
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clings 1, “Black currants were quoted 
at 1.75 p 16-qt case and Mich red 1.50. 
Mich Siackcope brought 2 16-qt 
ease, Wilson blackberries 1.75 and 
blueberries 2, 
Hay and Straw 

At Chicago, good grades of old tim- 
othy hay are firm, with demand good 
and offerings small. New Kan prairie 
is in light supply and demand good. 
Choice old timothy is quoted at $22 
p ton, No 2 18, No 3 i138. Choice 
prairie is quoted 13@14. Rye straw 
is quotable at 11.50, oats straw 9.50, 


Potatoes 
At New York, offerings of new po- 
tatoes ‘have been much larger, with 
market lower for all grades. Jersey 


round were quoted at $2.15@2.50 p 
bbl, Jersey long 1.75@2, L 1 2.25@ 
2.50, southern yellow sweet 2.50@ 
3.50, southern red sweet 2@2.75. 

At Boston, Jersey potatoes brought 
$1.80@1.90 p 2-bu bag. 

At Chicago, market has a buoyant 
undertone. Minnesota Early Dhio 60 
@70c p bu, Kaw. Valleys Ohio and 
Cobbler 60@ 7T3c. 
wheat straw 8.50. 


Onions 
In the Ct valley onion.growing sec- 
tion speculators are already very 


much in evidence. Around North- 
ampton within the past few days they 
have been offering. 65c .p bu, or 10c 
more than offered at this time a year 
ago. Some growers are selling, oth- 
ers taking a chance and holding off. 

At New York, onions were firm for 
good stock but other grades dragged. 
Md and Va white brought 60c@$1 p 
bskt, yellow 65c p cummer cra, Md 
and Va red 2 p bbl, Jersey yellow 85c 
p bskt, Jersey white 1, Jersey red 8Uc, 
L I yellow 2 p bbl, Ct valley yellow 
1.35 p 100-lb bag. 

At Boston, onions were quoted at 
75c @$1 p bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, live fowls were 
cleaned up closely at firng prices. 
Broilers were rather slow and a shade 
easier. Near Dy broilers were quoted 
at 20c p Ib, large western broilers 19c, 
near by fowls 16@16%c, turkeys and 


ducks l14c, Fancy grades dressed 
poultry were cleaned up closely at 
firm prices but most of the offerings 
run to medium and undesirable 
grades. Western dry picked fcy broil. 
ers were quoted at 22c p Ib, Ky and 


southern 19c, western fowls lic, O 
and Mich choice selected 15%c, ducks 
18%c, squabs $3@3.75 p doz. Stored 
poultry was quiet but remaining 
stocks are comparatively moderate, 
No 1 large dry picked fowls were 
quoted at 17c, fcy large roasters 20c, 
young tom turkeys 28¢e, 

At Boston, live fowls were quoted 
at 15c p Ib, large western dressed 
fowls 17c p_1b and broilers 25c. 

At Chicago, live poultry steady. 


Good weight turkeys are 12c p Ib, 
fowls 13c, old roosters 10c, chickens 17 
@19c, ducks 10@15c. Dressed poultry 


remained unchanged: Dry picked tur- 
keys 14%c p Ib, fowls 1l4c, chickens 
18c, ducks 10@15c. 

Vegetables 

Due to drouth, since relieved by 
good rains, cabbage made _ slow 
growth off upland. around Canan- 
daigua, N Y, up to late July. Rains 
will help out.—[S. L. V. 

Acreage of cabbage in Kenosha 
county I estimate about 20% larger 
than last year. Weather was favor- 
able during July and plants made 
rapid growth. Many will mature Jong 
before time to put in storage for 
winter.—[O. O. Fox, 

At New York, fresh string beans 
are in liberal supply and market ’con- 
siderably lower. Near by wax, were 
quoted at 75c@$1.25 p bskt,- near by 
green 75c @$1. Beets were firm at 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, fcy cauliflower was 
in good demand at $3@5, tomatoes 
were in liberal supply and selling 
slowly, Del and Md brought 50c p 
carrier, upper Jersey 75c@$1.25 p bx, 
south Jersey 75c@$1.50. Carrots were 
$1.50 p bbl, cucumbers W@60c p 
bx, near by cabbage $1 p bbl, celery 
40@60c p doz, sweet corn $1.25@2 
p bu, turnips $1.50 p bbl. 

Wool 

At Philadelphia, the wool market 
is quiet, with prices firmly main; 
tained. Mills are willing to pay 29c p 
lb for desirable ™% blood fleeces, while 
holders are not disposed to sell be- 
low 30c. . 

At Chicago, feeling in the wool 
market is firm. Washed tub from 
east of the Missouri river is quoted at 
30@ 35¢ p Ib. Prices for western wool 
range from 12c for fine, heavy, un- 





washed to 21%c for medium and 
coarse. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


potatoes 85c p bu, cabbage $1.25 p 
cra, green beans 1.50 p bu, wax beans 
1.25, beets 15c p. doz, carrots 25c, 
spinach 40c p bu, cucumbers 65c p 
hamper, fcy apples 3.25 p bbl, yellow 
corn 83c p bu, oats 59c, timothy hay 
25 pton, rye straw 18, mid- 
dlings 29.50, coarse winter bran 26, 
live fowls 15%c p 1b, broilers 20c, 
ducks 15c, geese 10c, eggs 22c p doz. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
27 80 25 


1912.. % % 

1911.. 27 27 26 

1910.. 30 30 28% 

1909... ; 28 30 26% 
Butter 


At New York, butter receipts con- 
tinue fairly liberal, with considerable 
accumulated stock. There is not much 
surplus in strictly high grade stock, 
which brings 27%4c p lb. Only the fin- 
est of western butter can command 
22%c, however. 

At Chicago, butter quotations are 
unchanged. Demand is moderate and 
receivers are disposed to favor buyers, 
Strictly fancy high scoring makes sell 
best. Extra emy brings 25%c p Ib; 
other grades 22@24%c. Extra dairy 
is salable at 24c. | 

At Albany, cmy butter 28c p Ib, 
dairy 27c. 

At Columbus, cmy 27c, dairy 19c, 

At Buffalo, cmy 29c, dairy 26c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 22c. 

At Baltimore, cmy 27%c, Md and 
Pa rolls 20c, dairy prints 19c. 


Cheese 
At. New York, tone of cheese mar- 
ket is very firm on ‘higher grades 
of whole milk, with close clearance 
of finest colored at 15%c p lb. Daisies 
are slightly higher at 16%c for best. 


At Chicago, cheese prices are un- 
changed. Stocks are not heavy, but 
still they are amvle, Twins are quoted 
at 14c p Ib, daisies 14%c, young Amer. 
ica 15%c, longhorn 15@16c. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%e p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no _ station 
charges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The supply at the 
end of the week was somewhat in ex- 
cess of the demand, but five days of 
warm weather will wipe out the mod- 
est surplus. There was no prospect 
of an immediate change in price. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt*cans for the week ending Aug 
10 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


BGO Snbécctsoc'ce ere FO 2.986 
Susquehanna .......-.- 7,002 188 
West Shore .ecossecee 14,798 634 
Lackawanna ....«.... 59,20 2,775 
N Y C (long haul)... 97,307 8,295 
N Y Clines (shorthaul) 7,225 66 
oo ty) ee, epee 51,313 3,258 
Lehigh Valley ........ 33,206 1,885 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,650 37 
New Haven ..ccccess 6,009 25 
Other sources ........ 1,930 49 





Total ..ccccscesee+-314,540 15,178 





Country Produce Markets 


OHTIO—At Columbus, bran $29 p 
ton, middlings 24, wheat 1.86 p bu, 
corn Tic, oats 50c,-loose timothy hay 
23 p ton, clover 21, old oats straw 12, 
new 8, steers Tc p Ib, milch cows 30 
@60 ea, veal calves 9%c p Ib, hogs 
G%c, sheep 2@4%c, full cream ched- 
dar cheese lic, eggs 21c p doz, fowls, 
chickens, ducks and geese 12c p |b, 
white onions 1.10 p bu, red and yel- 
low 1, cabbage 75c p 100 Ibs, apples 
1.25 p bskt, peaches 1.75 p bu, toma- 
toes 75c, sweet corn 15c p doz. 

At Oleveland, hogs 8%c p 1b, 
lambs 6@7c, sheep 2@4%c, choice 
calves 9%c, choice fat steers 8c, 
heifers 7%c, choice cows 5% @6c, 
milch cows $35@60 ea, fcy American 
whole milk cheese 17c p Ib, fcy-Swiss 
22c, eggs 224%4c p doz, live fowls 14%c 
p lb, chickens 18c, young geese l6c, 
apples 1@1.25 p bu, potatoes 3 p bbi, 
onions 1 p bu, cabbage 3 p 100 hds, 
cucumbers 15¢ doz, carrots 10c p 
doz bchs, tomatoes 0c p % bu, Ohio 
celery SOc p doz, red wheat 1.09 p 
bu, yellow corn , White oats Mc; 
coarse middlings 26.75 p ton, spring 
bran 23.25, winter bran 24, dried beet 
pulp 22.75, gluten feed 28.75, timothy 
hay 24, oats and wheat straw 9, rye 
10, prime to fcy clover seed 12.50 p 
bu, alsike 11.50, timothy seed 3.50. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 85c 
p bu, oats 64c, rye 89c, bran $24.50 
p ton, linseed meal 36.50, middlings 
27.50, loose timothy hay 22, clover 
17.50, oats straw 9.50, rye 15, milch 
cows 25@75 ea, veal calves T%c p Ib, 
hogs 8%c, full cream cheddar cheese 
l6c, eggs 3le p doz, fowls 15c p Ib, 
chickens 19c, ducks 15c, geese 138c, 
potatoes 2.75 p bbl, cabbage 7 p 100, 
apples 2.25 p bbl, celery 7 p 100 bchs, 
carrots 1.75, beets 2, sweet corn 1 p 
100, beans 2 p bskt, turnips 1.50 p 
100 bchs, tomatoes 2.50 p bu. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


“DOG DAYS” THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator as right now. 

The “‘dog days’’ are at hand when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator and when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of cream and butter 
are greatest through the use of a good 
separator, which with present high prices 
means even more now than ever before. 

Then there is the great saving*of time 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from 
all its other advantages. 

This is likewise the season when 
DE LAVAL superiority counts for most 
over other separators, —in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness. 

A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us 
a line and we will have him look you up. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTCE 



































and 
e 
Built to Last 
HERE. are two features that make a separator a good investmem. 
close skimming and durability. Easy cleaning and easy turning 
are important, but not as important as the power to get all the butter 
fat and keep on doing it for many years. 

I H C Cream Separators will make good under the most severe skimming 
test. If you will compare their construction with that of any other separa- 
tor you will see why. Extra strong shafts and spindles, spiral cut gears, 
phosphor bronze bushings, thorough protection against dirt or grit getting 


into the working parts, and perfect oiling facilities, are the features 
make these separators good for long service. 


I HC Cream Separators 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


are close skimmers and built to last, and at thesame time are easy to clean 
and turn. The reasons are these: . 

The interior of the bow! is entirely free from intricate 
forms of construction. Every part has a plain, smooth 
surface to which dirt and milk Ko not adhere, “» 

The dirt arrester chamber removes the undissolved 
impurities from the milk before separation begins. 

ccurate” designing and fitting of all. movin posts 
ie. § ubri- 





spiral cut gears, convenient crank, and thoro 
cation, make these separators easy to turn. 

There are many other features worth your 
consideration. Ask the I HC dealer handling 
these machines or write for catalogu 







+ HC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free 
of charge toall, the best information obtainable 
on better fareuing. I zoe have any. worthy 
questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, 
irrigation, fertilizers, etc., make your inquiries 
specific and send them to IHC ey 

ureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, US 




















3 ONE CENT 9 


Biggest Seller in the World for 25 Years, Strongest 

antee. Cheapesttouse, Write Me about Special Three Months” 

ree Trial. Dan Patch 1:55 has eaten it every day for ten 
AGE. of laterasticnel Steck Feed Ce, Minccepetis, 
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Mustrating the most 
important line of farm 
machines made. Tells 
when, where and how 
touse them. It ans- 
wers every question 
you might ask about 
farming implements. 
Send postal today 

for package No. X-97 


Moline, Illinois 


cen Get Quality and Service - 


Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both 


FENCE PRICES BUSTE ED 
15¢ oo ROD 


buys this High Grade Hog Fencing; heavier 

than oll Kinds offered. 2 bars, 

greene abe - = incl Fo all heights h, Ad. 
- ‘encin, 

serompess bull ilt, may Senet «2 c 


at 2515 

















190 GALVANIZED WIRE 


FENCE CAT tastes to ee a pert ite D 1 95 


‘ALOGUE FREE Quotes low 


i 
FENCE CATAL Lawn Fence, Fence Posts, sto. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept.L 31,Chicago 


Fuk gr 11 aL iL MT. more cider rom lean” 


ap! ae es Than 4 any Gther and 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels oral par 














turerest not jobbers. 
ene PRESS EFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of 
cider presees in the world.) 


103 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohi 
Cortlandt St, New York. N.Y. 


AGENTS A BIG SELLER 


==) 


BIG 
DEMAND 
EASY SALES. 


gy Demonstrating sample free 
to workers. Write at once. 


9646 Barny St., Dayton, 0. 


MUSIC <¢ 6 sheets for 25c. Classic or Popular. 
High Gx Grade, Catalogue sent free. 


HELSON MUSIC CO., th Ave., BROOKLYN, N. 


Combination Offer 


























Stamped White Web Belt 





these articles are: 
Linen Towel . . 
Linen Pineushion 
Stamped Belt . . 15¢ 
Jewel Pocket l0e 

Total 85¢ 
We will send you 


all a srtidies 50 
for o Cc 


No. 1631. eee seiacnie. 


- 0c 
+ 20¢ 


-cattle, 


The regular prices of. 





WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


Calves Make Remarkable Gains 


WwW. 8. A, SMITH 


I have in my yards at present 300 
head of calves. All are well-bred 
Herefords, bought from one ranch 
in Nebraska. They were weaned the 
day prior to shipping and were re- 
ceived October 23, These calves, on 
January 11, were being fed 2500 
pounds corn-and-cob meal, 500 
pounds oats, 1800 pounds clover or 
alfalfa hay and 600 pounds oats 
straw. The corn-and-cob meal will 
be slowly increased so that as the 
calves increase in size they will get 
all the grain they can clean up at 
one meal, There will be no increase 
in the amount of alfalfa fed. 

The 300 Hereford calves, on March 
28, weighed 700 pounds. This enor- 
mous gain was made possible by the 
splendid weather. They now each 
get 12 pounds of shelled corn and 
six pounds of alfalfa a day. By July 
1 they ought to weigh 850 pounds. 

Feeds But Once a Day 

These calves are fed once a day. 
The amount of hay and straw to be 
fed is weighed and put in the racks, 
then the grain is weighed and put in 
the boxes. This is always done by 
10.30 a m. One man with team feeds 
the grain and hay, feeds and attends 
to hogs by noon. In the afternoon he 
grinds corn or hauls bedding when 
necessary. The sheds are bedded 
down twice a week. He then loads 
his hay wagon and his grain wagon 
ready for next day. 

In the winter months 
two men, and this work often di- 
vided so as to allow for other work 
in the afternoon, but from the mid- 
dle of March until cattle are sold in 
June or July, one man does it all and 
has all the sows and other litters to 
look after as well. Of course, -he 
has earlier and longer daylight in 
these months, This plan also allows 
the men to have their Sundays free, 
as by @ombining forces Sunday morn- 
ing all work is done by 9am. I do 
not wish you to infer from this that 
he or any other man works all kinds 
of hours.- It is a fixed rule on the 
farm that all work stops at 5.45 p m; 
supper at 6. This rule is never 
broken even for haying or harvest 
unless I pay the men overtime. 


there are 
is 





New York Farm News 


W. H. BRAINERD 


The black raspberry crop in Yates 
county is gathered, the largest in sev- 
eral years. Many growers sold their 
entire crop of dried berries at 20 cents 
a pound. The average price for evap- 
orated berries is about 25 cents. The 
large acreage devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of blackcaps makes it one of the 
most important crops in’Yates coun- 
ty. One of the largest individual 
growers is Carpenter R. Sworts, who, 
it is said, has nearly 150 acres of ber- 
ries in bearing. 

The high school in 
Seneca county, is to 
of agriculture added 
lum. Prof Gastman. secured 25 pu- 
pis for the course, which number is 
necessary in order to secure state aid. 
tobert Greene of Friendship, in Al- 
legany county, has been engaged as 
instructor. He has had experience in 
actual farm work, and also a training 
course in agriculture at Alfred uni- 
versity. -The tuition is free.. A spe- 
cial class for farmers, with evening 
lectures and debates, is contemplated. 


Interlaken, in 
have the study 
to its curricu- 





Judge of Reputation 


Henry K. Jarvés of Jarvis Brothers of 
Fly Creek, N Y, breeders of Holstein 
is to judge Holsteins at the Con- 
necticut and Michigan state fairs, and 
all classes of cattle at Tompkins county 
fair in Ithaca, N ¥. He judged at these 
fairs last year.—[{B. A. H 

*Pleased with His Purchase 

Cc. G. Lanneau of Canaan, Ct, writes: 
“T have bought 17 grade Holsteins of 
Mr Robinson at Edmeston, N Y: also 
one registered cow and one registered 
bull, These cows are a swell bunch— 
the best that ever entered Connecticut, 
[E. A. HL 


Good Place to Buy 

Isaac T. Welch of West Edmeston, 
N Y, writes: “We have about 200 cows 
on hand, the best that money can buy. 
We have sold 161 cows since July 8, 
shipped six loads last week as follows: 
One load to Peter Hardy of Easton, Pa; 
one load to L. R. Valentine of Womels- 
dorf, Pa; one load to~Herbert Winship 
of Danbury, Ct; one load to E. A. Moore 
of New Britain, Ct; one load to Days & 
Abett of Binghamton, N Y, and one load 
to J. W. Snyder of Kansas, Utah. So 
you see we have a very good trade and 
want to make it better. This is our 
first shipment to Utah, but we hope 
that these will prove so satisfactory tiat 
they will be followed with more.— 
(E. A. H. 





Mention A A When You Write 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Jenningshurst 
Towanda 


d 
h 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 


from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 

W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


Stock Farms 
» Penna. 


yke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
eads our herd. Holstein bull calves 





~ 








FAIRVIEW 


FARMS 
HERD 





Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
and as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why? 
His sons are like him. They are coming to 


Apple Korndyke and Sir Johanna Colantha 


E. H. DOLLAR, 


on earth. Look them up and if you want one of them, write me. 


sire — ever lived. He is 13 years old 
He has great constitution and vitality. 
be recognized by all as the aaeye sires 
Also sons of Rag 
Gladi. 


Heuvelton, N. Y. 











ers, heifer and bull calves. Write 
Foundation herds a specialty. A 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 


for ‘further information, prices, etc. 
ddress all correspondence to 











Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National 
Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911, 

ite ‘Beauty’ 's 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of 
13,789 pounds of milk—658 pounds of butter. 





AYRSHIRES netne: Craig Spicy Sam imp. 5927 


aa at fered Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911, 
Wil Robinhood 


Monarch 13089, Son of of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
wits 18,110 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


-» 30764. First 





lowmoor 3rd, 1 gtandson 


unds milk, 958 pounds of batter. 
Sexes for Sale and Ages 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 














Holsteins 


Two Registered Cows soon to freshen; 

bred to ason of The King of the Pontiacs. 

They are attractions and a bargain. 
CHAS. F.S 


State Fair, 


Duroc 


Nothing to offer but SOWS bred to my 
Ss b ack’s Friend, The Grand Champio: 


1911; Pal's Prince, 3 ues Champion and G 


In ind. State Fair, xa Joe ‘oil, od Cher ay Clase at the 
ternational at icago, a e ec peer 
“ the Duree breed ot toa be ia 7 ee ee mes} you, 


te 
will please 


RAGUE, ‘ine 10, Lima, “Onie. edieaecien Farm 





AVISDALE FARM—\HhDolstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Ei phi 
HARRY B. 


DAVIS, Chester, New 





LAKESDE STOCK FARM— 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


Syracuse, N. ¥ 








200 Grade 
Holsteins 


Due to freshen in July, August and 
September, all young, nicely marked 
and extra heavy milkers. Also two 
carloads of two-year-old heifers, all 
nicely marked and in calf by pure-bred 
bulls, If you want the best, do not 
fail to see these cows and heifers. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, W. Y. 


COW 135 JUST FRESH 


30 due July and Aug. 

70 due Sept. and Oct. 

100 heifers, one and two years 

old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 

extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 

John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN | 
B U L L S for gn 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 




















son sires 














Pontiac Korndyke’s Grandson 
Ready for service. Will be priced right. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 

We offer _ senptenly pevetageots urchases in choice 
yearling heifers bred heifer cal me of these calves 
are sired by a grandson of Belle Kiapayie, she being = 
granddam of the two 37 -Ih. cows. Others are sired b 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis 

rveld. ¢ Milk and Butter o~ has twenty official vecosd 

ughters, one of.them holdin, orld’s record three-year 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. mi ~ seven days and 3025 lbs. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 Ibs. in seven days and 106.383 lbs. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams. 
Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, oung cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
I. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
- in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
ee calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
©. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 














Chai 


[FOLLYLAND GUERNSEYS 


(BLUE BLOOD BREEDING) 
Follyland Farm, Greenwich, New York 
(THIRTY MILES NORTH OF TROY, N. Y.) 


W. H. Weller, Mer. 
Send for circular 




















Holstein Yearli 4 Bulls 
beat? produclag dams. "Price vary low. 
Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 








JERSEY BULL CALF 
pa 1 




















August 17, 1912 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 


{15} 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 





FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we Can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


_ Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 
100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow.is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
Edmeston, N. ¥. 
Ss 





V. D. Robinson, 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


pag | ze young bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested dams 
ire, King Lyons Spofford, 4 of whose nearest 
pene born 














= av. 30.44. Dau, 16° ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 = 
Jan. lith, 1911, whose 10 nearest fame av. 


hae 
sire as above dam, 14.50 Ibs. at 2 yrs. 2 — a sneer s 
Pietie 22nd. Woodcrest Lad out . ‘a 24.90 Ib. cow. 


extra fine individuals. $125 buys your choice. F. 
Cows and heifers in calf to King Lyons Spo ‘tora fn "King 
Lande Pontiac Korndyke (the best son of K. P.). 


E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


oung high-grade cows, fresh and nearby 
spr ngers. 50cows due to calf in seheg and 
ct. that will give satisfaction. 30 high-grade 
qoeciing heifers; also grade @uernsey” and 
Jurbam springe rs. Prices’ reasonable. 
F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. Y¥. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from record cows and [mported 
sires at farmers’ prices. ‘Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


5. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 











born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Piete ertje Segis by King 
Segis out of a 29 ib. world’s -ord four-year-ol 

Dam a 21} Ib. Posch cow, he 1r dam a 20.9 Ib. 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal, $140buys him, 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y¥. 





FOR SALE 


Fine Reg. Holstein Bull Calf 


goeely related to*World’s Champions, for $40 

. ©. B. Cars with all papers. Choice Registered 
Che ster White boar pigs, 5 months old. Weight 
175 Ibs., $15 each. C.C. Brayman, Albany Co.,Westerio, K.Y, 


Hinchey Homestead 
Offers for Sale Holstein-Freisian BULL CALF 
Born Oct. 27.1911. Sired by Heng. But Boy 

Heng. De 44 dam a 16.67 |b. jr. 3- ye a 
averaged 21 Ibs. Calf is well grown, we ight 620 Ibs. 
black and hn white. Price, $150; also some cheaper ones. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson ~ King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for tly white 
Straight and right. Dam’s reco wn. Dates rin 
7 days at 3 years. 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥ 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lbs. at 2 years. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and King Segis. Price $50. 


FRANK MURRAY, West Winfeld,N.Y¥. 
4 oe HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Dairy Breed 
Send 5 5 GREE lilusteated Booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Association. Boz 115, Brattleboro. Vi. 


JERSEY CALVES 


Both sexes, sired by sons of Golden Ferns’ Lad 

and Sultan of Oaklands; from Register of Merit 

cows. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Penn. 
Born March 31, 1918 seven- 


= 
Heifer Cal ead Nae well grown, fine 
individual. Sire, Homestead Masterp’ m, Whose Ist 15 
dams have average butter records of 7% 0 ‘Ibs. in7 days. Dam 
and granddam both have A. R. O. records. F. 0. B. 

J. H. PHELPS & SON Vernon, N. Y, 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 
Choice individuals of royal breeding. 


Fr. H. THOMSON & 8ON 
Fairview Farm Holland Patent, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. #03 TEIN BULL 


Sired by King Pontiac Boy 62729 ond from good large A. R. O. 
cows from 1 month to 6 months ol 











age. Mos 
21.19 ibs. 








Purebred Registered 

















IVER STOCK FARM, PHOENIX, N. Y. 
2 pa gd he -Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, ohne. 


5 by ee hy 
sate chipe <3 hg Bole bal 
eet ts tutotase 2 men: 
BEAGAN BKOS6., Tully, N.X- 


~ 


A. R. 0. Bull For Sale 


Born April 2d, 1912. a. Admiral Saome 
Hamilton, No. 55722. His dam, De Kol Bessie 
Pauline Paul, A. R. a record Ibs. milk and 

Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


594.5 
28.43 She is the dam of 
Betty Hamilton, 2: 13 Ibs.{butter in 7 days, and a 
sister of Betsey Hamilton Beauty, 


1.22 Ibs. 
butter, and Bertha Hamilton, 27.44 1 8. butter in 
7 days. 


Dam of calf, Beauty De Kol Artis, a 
granddaughter, of Paul Beets De Kol, with ‘an 

O. record of 466.3 Ibs. milk and 21.13 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days; 15,209.1 Ibs. milk in one year. 
This calf is well marked, straight and handsome. 
Price, $100; registered, transferred and crated, 


‘BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


| N0not STEINS | 00 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 


at U L Born F ebruary23, 1912. 


. strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT. 
LAKE, ORANGE CO. NEW YORK 


Registere 
Holstein 


H. C. GATES, rat Pa. 











Young stock 
from the pro- 
dacing kind. 
Son of Pontiac 
ape heads 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair champion. The owthy Ay" young 
Sock for sale. Prices Sonpemete. yond cular. 
D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ohie 


CHESHIRES AND 
sows and pigs of the Det lines of breeding. 
fleeced Delaine sheep. 
©. OWEN CA » Trumansbarg, N. Y. 





Woodland land Dairy Durocs tcc: +44 war old rom arom Ne Y State 


zB. Rowen. as F. D. 


168 both sexes, sire L. & C's Ohio Chief 
$ wis Vie <i Nop’ com of Uito Saket 
PROG and Red 


hone’ ne beter te Okie. 





oa BULL CALVES see 





DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; en 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our _prige winning boars that weigh up 





to 900 Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, and fine 
spring pigs ready to ship B95 P — furnished 
with Write for prices description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


HELDON FARM Stcistente ounces 


Pigs of both sexes. 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
©, KE. BARNES, Oxford, N. ¥. 


DUROC - JERSEY Cot tS 
by let and 2d prize 3 Ist prize 
sows, and Champion sowW.\ ae Biste tale l fair 1911. Others 
of of equal by breed ing. Prices reasonable 

Martin Stout’s Mills, Ww. Va. 








Fall Je 4 sired oy 
Bnio State F State te Fal, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


and out of sows that have produced winners. 
these are show pigs. Paire 1 not a 
©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Ortent, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and oung 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | ¥ 
Boar, » Ei Serxies Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, 








ee 
McLaughlin, Pleasantville, ° 





Show Sows, Young Boars. 
Cc Tice pigs, not related. 
Williamsport, Ohie 


Poljand- Chinas 


E. Jennings, 





3 Fancy Poland-China Boar Pigs Sire, Bleak’ Ware 


No. 191083; dam, Peach Bloom No. 4441. her dam the noted 
sow Peach Fuzz that sold for $800). Oatt 10 each. 4 
a aD. A a alent ‘our order. Alse choice . brood sow 

LL, Farmdaiec, 0 





MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 








OIC SWINE 





0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. i. F.C. White. Cincinnatus, N. Y 





0 I. C PIGS March and April 
t 8 


we 
either sex, not ae 
of breeding, 


eo individuals, price 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, NY. 


” OHIO BLUE RIBSON pees oF RS Hoes 
as } ble to 


oe 7, rolific owes f oA 
ne euses. r grent vi . 

litters Cd nick growth make them = ideal 

hog. Box B, Wililamsport, Obie 








YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
eg RE ae 


te. J. G. CURTIS, Bo: 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 





One Herd of 
Registered Brown Swiss 


For sale at — | farm. 25 head to select from, 
of all ages and extra heavy milkers. Will be 
for sale at the Washington County Fair, if not 
sold before. 
CHARLES L. DUNSMORE 
R. F. D. No. 2 Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
Do it now, as this ad will not appear again. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Hoistein Ball and Es oa 





uality 
Right 22" 
in price 
JOHN I. ELSBEEE, - Milan, Pa. 





Thoroughbred Registered 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. to 1 year old. One bull one year old whose three 
nearest dams have official butter records that average 23 Ibs. in7 
days cag These from a grand-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De , one year old, price $60.00, Write your wants to 
M. H. WICK WIRE, Hubbardseville, N.Y. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif- 

ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high- ae Tearing heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein Sows he good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per yea and better. Prices right. 
JOHN R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Registered Holsteins 


We are offering a few large, strong, well marked 
cows due in Sept. and Oct. The business kind. 
Also a few fine grades, fresh and nearby spring- 
ers. Write for prices on anything,or, better,come 
and see me. J. A. LEACH, Cortland, N. Y. 








SPECIAL MID - SUMMER 


SALE 


KENOTEN FARM BERKSHIRES 


12 Bred Sows, worth $50.00, for $35.00, 3 for $100.00 
50 Sow and Boar Pigs, not akin, worth $25.00, for $15.00 


These are all direct descendants of the world’s most famous prize winners. 


Our herd 


ong of prise winners too numerous to mention. 


headed 
alae at “World? s Fair, St. Louis. 


These prices will sell them in a hurry. First money gets first choice. 


write at once. 
KEN 


OTEN FARM, . 


by Lee Premier 11th, a grandson of Premier Longfellow, grand cham- 


If interested, 





BERKSHIRES 003 2470025 

and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. d. KERR, Collins, New Work 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longffllow Breeding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


ummer offering of pigs, both sexes, uotakin. Sold 
out a f service boars and bre sows. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y, 











WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 
Berkshire swine that 
have made Orchard 


For Sale : View Farms famous. 


JOEN I. BOWER, KING FERRY, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES fs: rice boars. pigs 
Saves 
ot akin. Fa: rine 


Cut prices tor ‘next thirty da 
hae s ‘Tilbury. | Route No. 1, Union, N. 








88.00 BERKSHIRE SPRING PIGS 
— REGISTERED AND TRANSFERRED. 


©. F. TELLER, - Syracuse, New York 





SHEEP BREEDERS _ 





HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


A splendid lot of Young Service ay rs of 


good size and having large bone. 


Dorsets 


bred and exhibited by us was Champion at Chews 


International, 1911. 


w. HH. MINER, bead 


CHAZY, NEW YORE 











191%. Fine individ 
B Steal ty Bin and is sired by Sir 
eeman 42 = be of them average 
ponds ais thee re) SA hy 
full age. as junior 3- 


fo. record of 17.981 
eo She os faa well- large 
POLAND, N. ¥. 


peer ove Your Herd 





by purchasing a ~ AA ‘Sengerwend 4 

who has six iin e son of P 
Perseus, Dam oO. oY ‘San. 8, 1911 8100.00. 
Born June 25, 1, Be 00. Born April is, i911, ; f5.. 
If these are not w Aerttoe ie as 


t 
some other fine indivi — 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


Pioneer Farms 





Y K Be. 
eg a ee Ae 
tter that vase ou 
eg ee Tome [Iie 


‘or $70.00. Write, kK. K. + lueme. CAMILLUS, 5.Y. 
co nentiatnataantsieaneiaenndanintetae 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
GLENS FALLS, WN. Y. 


We can save you money on the highest class 
of Percheronand Belgian Stallions and Mares. 
A new importation will arrive Sept. 1, 1912. 


FOR SALE 25:3 


1300 to 
a. pds, sto 8 to 8 
for breeding, We give tres aervies by 











Stallion. BLyTEEr gece FARMS 





Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 


Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 








SNOWCROFT 
HAMPSHIRES 


14'a) Yearling Raine of the improved, blocky, welk 
Rams mprov' ocky, 
Write for prices. Sée Sée i. 3 


Dr. SARGENT F. SNOW 
713 University Block Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Aubre ey Farm ch Shropshires 


for’ of earfy lambs. 7Serisfaotion guaranteed. Gorse: 

















PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. ML, WARDWELI, Bor 10, Sprisgaeld Contender, 





J. @. STACEY, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 


=, RB 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





“Don’t Be A Clam” 


I am going to make a statement, easily proven: There are more’ 
pretty girls in Darlington to the square foot, than any place of its 


size in America. 


I will go further and say: or Africa either. 


The 


only thing prettier are its S. C. White Leghorns. 
Darlington Egg Farm, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, Darlington, Md. 





MOYER’S | S. C, W. LEGHORNS 


cheap. 
crane oo 





Face Plaka, Pe. ¥. 
etic Sane Cc. W. 
Ezra C. Carter, 


dae ed 


HATCHING EGGS Barret Rocks. waite 
$6.00 per hundred, 8. C. White Leghorns, $1.00 
$5.00 per hundred. 




















WHICH SHALL IT BE 


‘American Agriculturist 


? 


The Story of One Girl’s Problem Whether to Marry a City Man or a Country Man 
By G. W. WHEELOCK 


ETTY LONGSTRETH stood 
at the window of the tall 
office building and locked 
down from the dizzy 
hight of the sixteenth 
floor at the narrow strip 

of dusty asphalt far below. Myriads 
of swiftly moving forms hurried over 
its glaring surface in the feverish 
pursuit of many aims.. It was some- 
what past the hour for closing, and 
in dainty white linen skirt and shirt- 
waist she stood, drawing on slowly a 
pair of silk gioves, while her thoughts 
sped over the events of the past week 
—it had been crowded with incidents 
teat she felt bore more or less on her¢ 
future. But suddenly she awoke to 
the present—it was Saturday and a 
half holiday—a day and a half filled 
with pure rest and refreshment lay 
ahead—and it would be real rest on 
the farm, where mother always wel- 
comed her, not only with the usual 
smiles and words of greeting, but by 
making her feel that she had indeed 
come home. 

“Are you ready, Miss Longstreth? 
We have just time to walk over to 
the station comfortably.” 

She turned to the tall, well-groomed 
man and gave him a smile of assent. 
Somehow the» first days of spring 
were sending their tonic into her 
blood—everything and every body 
seemed to be uniting for her happi- 
ness and pleasure; she felt that she 
was happier than she had been for 
months, and yet just one little cloud 
hovered near. 

“Mr. Mason, father asked me last 
week when you were coming out to 
see us again—it has been a long while 
and the country. is becoming very 
beautiful now. Wouldn’t you like to 
come out soon, just for the day?” 

He did not reply at.once, and Hetty 
felt her heart flutter with a little 
feeling of fear, as she half read the 
thoughts that were passing through 
his mind. The farm was too slow 
for him—she knew the reason—he 
had been out twice, and both times 
she had felt that he was bored. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Long- 
streth, you know I always enjoy be- 
ing with you—but—well, what is the 
use of mincing matters—I guess I 
crave excitement—and—” 

Hetty laughed good humored as 
he floundered for a plausible excuse. 
“Why don’t you say outright it is too 
slow? We are not all alike in our 
tastes.”’ 

Grateful for her tactful and timely 
reply, he hastily tried to smooth .ver 
what seemed an ungracious refusal. 
“Can’t I meet you when you come in 
tomorrow evening and spend a couple 
of hours: with you?” 

The girl laughed again at his awk- 
ward attempt to make amends for 
his seeming lack of appreciation, but 
quickly smothered the laugh, and 
said: “I don’t believe I will come in 
until Monday morning this week, but 
you know I appreciate your wish to 
come just the same.’’ Her thoughts 
were not on her day of rest, but on 
his—she knew—knew as well as 
though he told her the whole story 
each week, that half of his salary or 
possibly more would be used the next 
devin bowling and card playing. She 


a thought of the wide, green fields—the 


trees even now filled with twittering 
birds, happy in the excitement of the 
spring building. She thought of the 
joy of searching for the sweet ar- 
butus; he had never known this 
pleasure—did not know what life held 
for the one who loved nature and 
found a keen joy in her haunts. These 
things bored him—the things that 
made her life—and this was the man 
she felt that possibly some day she 
might marry. 

They had reached the_ station— 
erowds were hurrying to the various 
trains with the usual half holilay 
bustle. Excusing himself for a mo- 
ment, Harold Mason crossed hasttfly 
to the newstand, and returning with 
the latest magazine, thrust it into 
her hands with the remark “Some- 
thing to shorten the journey.” 

She gave him a grateful smile—he 
was always so thoughtful, so generous 
in his care of her. He helped her 
into the train and stood on the plat- 
form outside her window until it 
pulled out of the station. 

At last the flying fields and trees 
i‘®oused Hetty to the realization that 
the had left the city behind and was 
out in the broad, beautiful country. 
The magazine lay neglected on her 
lap; she was not interested in read- 
ing of other people’s life stories just 
now, her own loomed up serious and 
absorbing. Was she learning to care 
for Harold Mason? Certainly he was 
in her thoughts a great deal, but 
even with the romance and sweetness 
that clung around his aitentions to 
her, there was always the shadow of 
a cloud back of it all. She had a 

















most unromantic and practical way 
of looking into the future—his salary 
was not large, and with his love for 
gambling—what would it mean? She 
had spoken of it to him once in a 
spirit of real interest, and he had re- 
plied that it was only a means of 
killing time—that with something bet- 
ter in his life he could easily give it 
up, and he had accompanied the 
words with a look she could not mis- 
take. She knew what he meant, but 
would this really be the case? He 
might give it up for a while, but a 
habit like that often took a strong 
hold on @ man. To be sure, his pros- 
pecis were bright—he would no doubt 
in time step into a fine position with 
the firm, as he was in splendid line 
for advancement. He would also 
probably inherit money some day 
from ‘his father’s estate. She won- 
dered what he would think if he 
knew how her mind was working 
over these details, and the thought 
came—can it really be love that ques- 
tions this way? 

Suddenly, by a little incident on the 
platform where the train had just 
stopped, her mind reverted to an en- 
gagement she had made for the fol- 
lowing afternoon to go driving with 
Dick Morley. Dear old Dick, some- 
how he had always seemed to be near 
whenever she had wanted him; had 
always tried to make her home trips 
pleasant and bright. He had not 
spoken much of himself lately; had 
rather let her prattle about life in 
the city. She knew he owned a farm 
—probably it was a small place, and 
he would no doubt go through the 
same pitiful struggle as his father 
had before him to make ends meet. 
Quiet, unpretentious, but somehow, as 
his face came before the girl now, 
she felt that*he was pure gold—that 
with him there could always be per- 
fect trust, perfect faith. She had 
always talked freely to him of all 
her city friends, and he had-always 
listened, kindly sympathetic and in- 
terested. She welcomed the idea that 
he was coming to take her out. She 
remembered with a little smile of 
amusement how proudly he had 
spoken of the new rig he expected to 
have, and how happy he would be 
to take her out first in it. His pleas- 
ure’ was so simply wholesome. 

Mentally she found herself compar- 
ing the two men; Harold, tall, ex- 
quisitely groomed, but physically del- 
icate. Dick, somewhat shorter, but 
rugged and strong and with a face 
u merked with a line of dissipation, 
and ‘eyes that looked out on to the 
world and into a woman’s with the 
light of an unsullied honor. Her 
heart gave a little bound, as she real- 
ized in that moment that Dick stood 
the superior by comparison. It was 
only a moment, however, that she al- 
lowed her thoughts to take this turn, 
then they flew to the many little at- 
tentions and kindnesses Harold had 
shown her. Why did life present so 
many perplexities? 

Just here her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the train’s drawing up at 
her destination, and recognizing her 
father’s kindly face among those 
waiting on the platform, she hurried 
out to join him. On the way up 
from the station, she chatted about 
the events of the week, bright bits 
of news from the city that she knew 
would interest him; and in return she 
learned that mother’s rheumatism 
was somewhat better with the advent 
of warmer weather; that the favorite 
horse was somewhat improved from 
an .accident she had had, but could 
not yet bear harness; that two of the 
pigs were to be sold that week, and 
as he chatted, they turned in at the 
whitewashed gate and drove.up the 
narrow lane that led to the house, 
Mother awaited them on the little 
porch with its wealth of honeysuckle, 
which was already sending out tiny 
green leaves, and she sent out a 
sunny smile of welcome to the tired 
girl, who always breathed a little 
sigh of gladness when she arrived 
home at the end of the week. Some- 
times she thought if it were not for 
this she would be unable to stand the 
stress of city life. Then would come 
a numbing fear of the time when the 
old folks would be gone; when there 
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would be no home to come to; but 
with an effort she would force ner 
thoughts again into the present with 
all the pleasant memories she could 
call into existence in an endeavor to 
Wipe out the unpleasant sensation. 

That night she dreamt that she 
was married to Harold Mason; that 
all day they seemed to be whirling 
through clammy subways, stopping 
now and then to climb the steps of 
unattractive- brick houses, with the 
idea of renting one for a home; he 
seemed to be smiling upon her, but 
back of the smile was a frightened 
look, and whenever they found what 
promised to be a satisfactory home, 
someone would always appear to 
claim it and they would have to 
move on, 

She awoke to’ find the sun stream- 
ing into the room, and all unwelcome 
thoughts were dispelled by the sound 
of her mother’s voice calling her -to 
breakfast. As she dressed, she heard 
the trill of a robin, the first she had 
heard that spring, and her heart 
leapt up in response to the call. She 
leaned out of the window a moment 
and tried to get a glimpse of the 
welcome visitor. 

The morning passed quickly, but 
every little while her mind would re- 
vert to her dream, and the unpleas- 
ant sensation it brought in connection 
with Haroid Mason clung to her de- 
pressingly. However, two o’clock 
found he» daintily arrayed in a be- 
coming dress and flower-decked hat 
shading her brown eyes. Dick soon 
arrived in the glory of a shining new 
rig, and together they wheeled away 
for an afternoon of pleasure. Invol- 
untarily, as they sped through field 
and woodland, Hetty found her 
thoughts reverting to a certain resort 
in the city where she felt sure Harold 
was, at that very moment, muffled in 
clouds of cigaret smoke, and with 
either cue or ball, passing the pre- 
cious hours playing for money, An- 
noyed that she was unable to dispel 
the unpleasant thought, she rattled 
on with increased vivacity, reciting 
bright bits of gossip and merry witti- 
cisms, but even as she talked the 
events of her dream came again be- 
fore her; she saw the unattractive 
rows of brick houses, with the accom- 
panying sense of always being turned 
away—of having no definite home, 
and the thought occurred to her of 
how true that might be of a rented 
home. 

She grew suddenly conscious that 
Dick’s manner.had changed; that his 
voice had grown earnest and. kind. 
They had reached a stretch of wood- 
land and he walked the horse through 
its shaded aisles. “Hetty, you have 
spoken so often' to me of your city 
friends; are they growing dearer to 
you than the old ones? Would you be 
happier in the city life?” 

For a moment the girl did not re- 
ply. Well she knew that the bright- 
est spots in her life were her visits 
to the old farm—was it altogether be- 
cause it was home, or something 
deeper and more lasting—a love for 
nature and the natural life that the 
city could never give her? She glanced 
at her companion and the look in his 
eyes set her heart beating tumultu- 
ously. 

“Of course,’’ continued Dick, “I 
may never be able to give you the 
luxuries a man in the city might buy 
for you, but we would always be 
comfortable. Could you be happy with 
me—dear ?’’ 

At the last word, 'Hetty felt the 
warm blood rush to her face, and 
she realized that his tenderness and 
simplicity had awakened a new and 
joyous sensation in her heart—a feel- 
ing she had never experienced be- 
fore—his arm was about her, but she 
did not resist him. Somehow it afl 
seemed perfectly natural that Dick 
should be telling her this—that she 
should be silently consenting to marry 
him. Something stronger than her- 
self was molding her life story. 

At length he said? “And now, dear- 
est, I want you to see our farm—yours 
and mine—we are almost there. Like 
one in a dream—but this time a very 
happy dream, she realized that the 
shadow—the grim shadow of the fu- 
ture had entirely disappeared. There 


need never be a time now when she 
would be forever cut off from the 
dear farm life. Yes, even with the 
struggle there might be—and pov- 
erty—she could face it—with Dick. 
- They were driving up a well-kept 
roadway, lined on either side with 
large and beautiful trees—a modern- 
looking house with broad verandas 
and well-kept grounds came _ into 
view as the roadWay made a sudden 
turn. Hetty turned to him in aston- 
ishment:,. “This is not your farm, is 
it, Dick ?’ 

Dick laughed light-heartedly: “TI 

‘Hl have to reply, like the Quaker of 
old, ‘Thou first telleth me a lie, and 
then asketh me a question.’ You must 
remember that I have had ten years 
of excellent scientific training, and 
this is the result. I am now able to 
take my wife into a home as com- 
fortable and up to date as she would 
desire, ‘and with the way things are 
progressing, I feel, dear, that a happy 
future lies ahead for both of us. Af- 
ter they had gone through the house 
and grounds and he had explained 
to the girl what seemed a miracle 
beyond belief, she turned,to him with 
tears of joy shining in her eyes. “I 
am so glad, Dick, that I thought you 
were poor, for now I am sure that I 
love you for just what you are—your- 
self alone.”” They were standing on 
the porch looking out over the stretch 
of beautfful rolling country. Dick’s 
face wore the reflection of that inner 
light which is alone the gift of the 
man who after years of patient toil 
and waiting has found the sweetest 
gift that life can give—the love of a 
good woman—and as he gathered her 
in his arms, he softly murmured, 
“my wife.” ; 





Summer Reading-for the Farmer 
R. L. HILL 


With the coming of summer a 
great many farmers almost wholly 
give up reading. ‘There is so much to 
be done during the warm months 
that it seems as though all the time 
and strength of the farmer would be 
required to enable him to get through 
the work in a creditable manner. So 
he is inclined to give a much larger 
proportion of his time than he has 
done in the winter, to working with 
his hands. As a consequence, his 
time for reading is greatly dimin- 
ished. 

That the change above noted is an 
error cannot be doubted by one wha 
has carefully studied its effects. In- 
cessant toil does much to defeat the 
end for which it is performed, The 
man who is always on the rush, and 
who has the turning off of the great- 
est possible quantity of work as his 
chief ambition, is certainly. making 
effort enough, but he is not doing it 
in the manner that will bring the 
greatest rewards. For to be efficient, 
labor must be guided by thought, and 
the man who takes no time to think, 
or who only stops work when he is 
too tired to work any longer, and is 
in no. condition to think clearly, will 
lose a great deal by the want of skill 
and judgment with which his work is 
planned. . 

Reading helps the farmer in vari- 
ous ways. It gives him information 
which, if the proper subjects are 
chosen, will be of great benefit. This 
is sometimes regarded as the princi- 
pal advantage to be derived from 
reading; but it is a very incomplete 
conception of what reading is able to 
do for one who wishes to obtain 
from it. the greatest possible good. 
Another benefit which comes from 
reading, is that it makes a break in 
the monotony of toil. It gives a 
“breathing spell,” a little period of 
rest,~in which the vigor of the sys- 
tem is renewed, and after which the 
work can be taken up with increased 
energy and spirit. But it gives a still 
greater advantage in that it stimu- 
lates mental growth and develop- 
ment and gives intellectual power. 
It makes the mind alert and active, 
and thus enables the than to wisely 
direct all his energies and gives him 
the power to accomplish a great deal 
more than he otherwise could. 

The fact that reading has received 
a good share of attention during the 
winter, will not make it the less nec- 
essary to continue the practice dur- 
ing the summer. A man cannot 
profitably do his reading for the year 
in six months. As his body needs 
food day by day, so the needs of his 
mind require daily attention. 


What He Considered the Best Part 
“Walter, did you give your brother 
the best part of the apple, as I told 
you to?” asked the mother. 
. “Yes, mother,” said Walter, “I gave 
him the seeds. He can plant ’em and 
have a whole orchard.”—[ Exchange. 


















Bob White 


RUTH RAYMOND 


Yes chile, de garden patch am fine, 
De peas am ripenin’ on de vine 





De pumpkins sure am bright. 
Across de stubble field I hear 
A voice dat’s callin’ loud an’ clear 
De voice o’ Bob—Bob White. 
Same’s when I war a little chile 
A sittin’ on de mossy stile, 
An’ lookin’ at de sight E 
©’ cotton fliel’s and fiel’s o’ grain 
While listenin’ to dat queer refrain 
De song o’ Bob—Bob White. 
I seed his mate a flittin’ near 
Pretendin’ dat she didn’t hear, 
Den peakin’ left an’ right 
As if she’s spectin’ by an’ by 
To hear him call, but she war shy 
oO” her own Bob—Bob White. 
An’ honey, ye’ am like dat bird, 
Don’ blush now fo’ yo’ mammy heard 
Yo’ lover talk last night, 
An’ when he axed yo’ fo’ yo’ hand 
Yo’ war too shy to understand 
Dat handsome Rohert White 
ce ° ” 
Being Taken Care of 
There is a story about a small boy 
who when asked to define repentance 
replied: “It’s being sorry you ate the 
green apples when y stomach com- 
mences to ache.” It seems to me a 
great many people’s repentance is of 
the same order—they repent of the 
deed when they ars inconvenienced 
by the results, 
If one may judge the reports of 
court proceedings, there is one act 


committed by people who have passed 
the meridian of life that seems nearly 
always to be repented of, that is, re- 
linquishing their property to their 








children with the stipulation that they 
are to be “taken care of.” 

Hardly a week passes but some 
elderly man or woman who has 
been beguiled into signing away his 
or her possessions is in the courts 
beseeching for restoration. And of 
course there are thousands of cases 
where the victims suffer silently. It 
is surprising once the little property 
so. laboriously amassed is parted 
with, how soon its erstwhile owner is 
regarded as an incumbrance and a 
pensioner. 

Fair promises are nearly always 
made, “Father and ‘mother have 
worked hard and now should have a 
rest and no responsibility.” Some- 
times it is through threats. The 
son or son-in-law tires of the cen- 
servatism of the older man and vows 
he will move out and go somewhere 
else, until fear of a change causes 
the old people to sign over the prop- 
erty. 

But being “taken care of’’ when 


generally quite 
the old people 
wishes are over- 


given an actual trial is 
different from’ what 
anticipated. Their 

loked, their advice scorned and even 
the rights that were guaranteed 
them are accorded grudgingly. Often, 
too, the new owner is not a good man- 
ager and the property is frittered 
away and the old people find them- 
selves suffering the straits of poverty 
in their last days. 


If a man has much he may give 
what he can or wishes to to his chil- 
dren, saving a sufficient competency 
for himself during the rest of his 
lifetime. But if an old person has 
only a small property, let him hold 


on to it, even of the children do leave 
home for that reason Better pay a 
stranger to care for you than to relin- 
quish possession of your savings and 
find yourself a pensioner on someone 
else’s bounty.—[The Household Fditor. 





Getting Ready for School 


ELIZABETH OSW '™D 





In spite of hot weather most coun- 


try mothers have to be getting the 
children ready for school. several 
weeks before it begins, and this is 


no small task. Children have a habit 
of shooting up in the summer time 
like weeds, and they ‘also have the 
healthful habit of romping, playing 
and eating fruit, all things that ruin 
the clothes. Peach stains on frocks 
and grass stains on knees are the 
bane of most mothers, yet the chil- 
dren must have good times even if it 
is destructive to clothes to romp and 


play. 
Sad experience has taught most 
amateur dressmakers that it is time 


and money thrown away to buy lawns 
or thin materials for school dresses. 
They are very much reduced in price 
at this season and the temptation is 
strong to buy them, but very soon the 
mornings are cool and the dresses 
must be laid away for next season, 
when they will probably be outgrown. 
The best materials for boys and girls 
are the heavy galateas, stout ging- 














hams, sensible cambrics—all wear- 
resisting fabrics that hold starch and 
look well to the end of the chapter. 
It does look a little cruel to 
send the children off in hot Septem- 
ber in a heavy dress of stout ging- 
ham, but always there are a few sum- 
mer frocks left over—best dresses 
that must be worr out before being 
outgrown—and these can be saved for 
very hot days. 

For the boy stout waists in medium 
dark colors are best, and these are 
cheapest when made out of substan- 
tial materials. Cheap calico goes to 
pieces in the first wrestling match and 


the mother’s time and money are 
thrown away, but good galatea will 
resist many bouts on the playground 
and look well always. 


Light jackets and wraps made from 
the worn-out dresses of the older 
members of the family or from the 
best parts of old coats are always 
needed for school in the early fall. 
The sudden rain, the veering of the 
wind to the north or a damp morn- 
ing will make the thin cottens insuf- 
ficient for the children’s’ tender 
bodies, and the wraps should always 
be at hand. Then with stout shoes 
and stockings ready and plenty of 
dark bloomers for the girls and over- 
alls for the boys the school propara- 


tions will be out of the way until 
winter comes. Some mothers allow 
the little girls to wear gingham all 


winter with heavy wraps outside, while 
others use the dark wools and pro- 
tect them with big gingham aprons. 
At any rate the garments made in the 
fall should have deep hems so they 
can be let down next spring and there 
should be ample material laid away 
for new sleeves. By washing the 
new piece a few times and hanging it 
in the sun to dry it will fade out to 
mach the half-worn garment, and the 
child will not be conspicuous in a “two- 
color” dress. Made in simple style 
the garments are easy to wash and 
easy to iron, yet they always look well 
and satisfy the little lads and lassies 
for everyday wear. 





Just Common Salt 


ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 

“If people only knew the efficacy 
of just common salt as a mouth 
wash,” said a prominent dentist one 
day, “it would be used much more 
extensively. Patients ask me for a rem- 
edy for porous, receding gums, sensi- 
tive teeth and other unhealthy condl- 
tions of the mouth, and when I tell 
them to rinse the mouth out with a 
solution of common table’ salt—a tea- 
spoonful to a glass of water—they 
look at me and either laugh incredu- 
lously or are indignant. If I suggested 
some expensive remedy they would 
immediately go to the drug store and 
procure it and use it faithfully, but 
simply because it is such an easily ob- 
tained article as salt, most people un- 
dervalue it and search after a remedy 
which costs something.” 

A physician once told a woman 
patient with a sore throat to gargle 
continuously with a strong solution of 
cold salt water until relieved. The 
woman was quite indignant and said: 
“TI expected you to give me a prescrip- 
tion, doctor!” 

“Madam,” he replied, “there is noth- 
ing that I could give you which could 
cure your sore throat as speedily as 
the remedy I have just prescribed— 
common salt and water.” 

Those who have tried gargling with 
salt and cold water for a sore throat 
have proved for themselves its effi- 
ciency and need no physician to rec- 
ommend it to them. 

Salt is such a common commodity 
that we often do not realize to how 
many uses it can be put with advan- 
tage. As a mouth and throat wash it 
is not only healing and strengthening, 
but it is purifying as well. . 

Salt is a wonderful strengthener and 
beautifier of the eyes. A woman noted 
for her remarkably strong and bright 
eyes attributed their strength and 
beauty, which was retained well into 
old age, from the frequent use of a 
weak solution of common table salt in 
cold water. She used this solution 
regularly once a day in the eye-cup, 
and whenever her eyes felt tired. Of 
course, if there is inflammation of the 
lids or anything wrong with the eyes, 
nothing should be used on ‘them ex- 
cept under the advice and direction of 
a physician or oculist, but for a per- 
son with ordinarily healthy eyes, a 
frequent use of a mild salt bath will 
not only cleanse and brighten them, 
but will have a wonderfully strength- 
ening effect. 

“One thing I remember especially 
about my mother,” said a man of mid- 
dle age, “was her beautiful, soft, white 
hands. She did all her own work, 
and hard work it was, too, for it was 
years before the contrivances which 


women now use to lighten their labor 
were instituted. It was also before 
the days of cold creams and unguents 
which help to keep a woman’s hands 
in good condition even though she 
does her own work. In those days 
mutton taliow was the only cold cream 
used and, while my mother always had 
a supply of this on hand in winter, 
she attributed the good condition of 
her hands mainly to the use of com- 
mon table salt. She always had a cup- 
ful of it standing beside the kitchen 
sink and the table where she did her 
work, and whenever she had her 
hands in water for any length of time, 
after drying them with the towel she 
rubbed the salt well into and over 
them. She said it took out overy par- 
ticl of moisture—preventing the with- 
ered condition which is due to soaking 
ing the hands for a long time in water, 
and that it whitened them and also 
had a healing effect on any little cuts 
or scratches there might be on them. 
As a boy I can remember that cupful 
of. salt by the kitchen sink and seeing 
my mother use it, and then noting 
how firm and white and soft her hands 
were.” 

A, number of women of the present 
day who do their own work also keep 
this cup of salt standing in the kitchen 
and apply it after having the hands in 


water. It is a simple beautifier of the 
hands and within the reach of the 
poorest. 


These are but a few of the uses for 
this homely but valuable commodity. 
The woman who will look well into 
its uses—remedial and otherwise—will 
be surprised to find how valuable is 
“just common salt.” 





Midsummer Recipes 





Corn Salad—Select 30 medium-sized 
ears of sweet corn, 3 green peppers 
(leave out seeds), 6 onions, 2 medium- 
sized cabbages, 4% pound ground mus- 


tard, 1% pounds sugar, ™% cup salt, 
1 level teaspoonful white pepper and 
2 quarts vinegar. Shave the corn 


from the cob, chop the cabbages, pep- 
pers and onions, mix all together with 
the sugar, salt and pepper and boil 
in the vinegar until the corn is done, 
Mix the mustard until smooth with 
a little cold vinegar and add. This 
makes about 12 quarts and will keep 
a long time if sealed. Is excellent 
with cold or boiled meats.—[Mrs. E. 
H. Wells. 

Pressed Ohicken—Cook two chick- 
ens until very tender, chop fine, let 
liquor boil down to a cupful, add to 
it butter size of an egg, pepper, a 


very little allspice and a beaten egg. 
Stir thoroughly, add the chopped 
meat. Slice hard boiled eggs, lay in 


the mold and press in the meat. 

Corn Chowder—A good hot supper 
dish. Cut a 14-inch cube of all-fat 
salt pork in small pieces and try out. 
Add one sliced onion and cook five 
minutes, stirring almost constantly. 
Strain fat into a stewpan. Wash 
and pare potatoes, then cut in 4 inch 
slices; there should be 4 cupfuls. 
Parboil in boiling salted water to 
cover five minutes, drain and add po- 
tatoes to fat, then add 2 cupfuls of 
boiling water. Cook until potatoes 
are soft and add one can of corn and 
4 cupfuls of milk. Heat to the boil- 
ing point, add 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, season with salt and pepper. Just 
before serving add 8 crackers broken 
in pieces.—({M. R. Smythe. 

Tomato Figs or Candied Tomatoes— 
For “figs’’ use the small yellow tdo- 
matoes, allowing half the same weight 
of sugar. Wash and place a layer of 
them in the bottom of a preserving 
kettle. Put over them a thick 
layer of sugar. Use no water, but 
let it simmer very gently over a slow 
fire until the sugar is well absorbed, 
when carefully lift each tomate 
(singly) and place on plates. Put to 
dry in the sun, bringing in at night 
or if rain threatens. They may be 
dipped once more in the syrup when 
dry and placed in the sun as before. 
Granulated sugar must be added once 
in a while during the process of dry- 
ing. When quite free from moisture 
pack in layers in jars, alternating 
with layers of granulated sugar. 


Stove Hint—To clean nickel trim- 
mings on a stove, use a little am- 
monia in hot water and rub with tis- 
sue paper. It gives a polish not 
equaled by any other process.—[Mrs 
Joseph D. Strader. 


Making Skirts for the Growing Girl 
—For washable dresses or skirts that 
shrink, a tuck should be put in the 
back of the hem; it will be out of 
sight and can be let out after washed. 
{Mrs Anna Murray. 


Home Department—I had been 
troubled with a chimney that leaked 
enough to stain the paper for a long 
time. In spite of much fussing above 
and below, it still leaked. At last I 
tried papering, first with old white 
oilcloth, spreading the paste on the 
oiled part, then drying for a day and 
a night, before putting on the wall- 
paper. Since then the chimney has 
not leaked to soil the paper.—{Mrs E. 
M. Kies. 





(171°. 18% * 
For the Home Dressmaker 


This is a splendid model for a capa 
for a little girl. It can be made with 
standing or turn-down collar, and with 

















4739—-Girls’ Cape 


or without the hood. If the hood is 
used it is lined with silk or contrast- 
ing material. The garment is not dif- 
ficult to fashion, and can be made of 
broadcloth, serge or cravenetfe. The 
pattern, 4739, is cut in sizes 4 to 14 
years. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
For Girls and Small Women 

The princess slip here shown is for 
girls and misses, and is a semi-fitting 
model. It may be made perfectly 





5874—Semi-Fitting Princess Slip 


plain, or it may be prettily embel- 
lished to suit the taste and the purse 
of the maker. Lawn, nainook, long- 
cloth, batiste or silk may be em- 
ployed. The pattern, 5874, is cut in 
sizes 12 to 18 years. Medium size will 
require 83% yards of 36-inch material. 
Design for Separate Waist 

This charming waist may be devel- 
oped for separate wear, or it may 
form part of a complete costume. It 





5612—Ladies’ Waist 
is made with body and sleeves in one, 


and with under-arm gores. It is a 
very simple design to carry out, and 
may be developed in linen, madras, 
pique, pongee or satin. The collar and 
cuffs are of contrasting material. The 
pattern, 5612, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. 
How to Order 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 





“Mr Grimes,” said the rector to the 
vestryman, “we had better take up 
the collection before the sermon this 
morning!” : 

“Indeed!” > 

“Yes: I'm going to preach on the 
subject of economy.”—[Stray Stories, . 































FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


How Anty Drudge saved the overalls 
Farmer Jones—“Mary, why did you buy me these new 
overalis? Those others were pretty dirty, but they, 
weren’t old enough to throw away.” 


Mrs. Jones—“Those aren’t new overalls, John! 
the ones you had on last week. 


me to use Fels-Naptha 


They’re 
Anty Drudge told 
Soap and see what it would 


do, and there’s the result.” 


Anty Drudge—“Yes, and if 


your wife will use it for her 


next wash, there’ll be another surprise in store for 


both of you.” 


You use a washing machine? - Most 
farmers’ wives do. But if you’re using ordi- 


nary laundry soaps 


or washing powders 


you still have the hot, steaming suds, you 
ave every disagreeable feature of old- 
fashioned washing, and the only way the 


washing machine hel 


s you is to take the 


place of the washboard. Why not try a dif- 
ferent way of washing—the Fels-Naptha 
way? Instead of boiling your clothes, use 
cool or lukewarm water, do away with all 
‘the hard work and have the wash ready to 
hang out in half the time required by the 
old-fashioned way. Get Fels-Naptha Soap 
from your grocerand try. Follow the direc- 
tions on the red and green wrapper. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 

















THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY | 





is offered to youn 
and women who shall be intelligent farmers 


men and women in agriculture. 


The farm is calling for traiaed men 
and home makers. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 





at Morrisville, N. Y., offers 





To young men: Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; including general 


agriculture, dai 
To young women: 


ing, fruit growing, poultry husband 
wo year and short winter courses in 


etc, 
ome economics, including 


ecg ef Tamil millinery, home nursing, household management, etc. 


School has 
well-trained staff. 


well-equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure- bred stock, 


Tuition is free to residents of New York State. 2 
Entrance requirements are 16 years of age, good character and completion of 8th 


grade school work. 
For catalogue and information address 


F. G. HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. 





PAY TWO PRICES 





Try a Little Adv in A A 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use, It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 


ls all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
—s robe trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 








Always Mention This Journal 





In writing any of our advertisers. You 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 








' sure! 
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kitchen—’”’ 


$18, 


| to keep house!’ 


| Abigail!’ 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK —FREE | 





The Appreciation of Mary Jane 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


The two Misses Beale went slowly 
up Mrs Mary Jane Hodgerton’s trim 
garden path, halting at her grim, but 
highly respectable front door. Miss 
Persis Beale raised gingerly the great 
brass knocker. “You don’t suppose 
she’s gone a’ready, Abigail?’’ she ven- 
tured. 

“I’m no hand at guessing,’’ returned 
Miss Abigail Beale, glancing over the 
prim, closely blinded house front, 
“but I tell you what it is, Persis, if 
Mary Jane Hodgerton asks me to take 
off my boots and put on carpet slip- 
pers ’fore I can come in, I shall just 
clear right out! No matter if she is 
a-going into the old ladies’ home and 
this is our parting call; there are 
some things that I can’t stand, and 
won't!” 

“Hush!”’ cautioned Miss _ Persis. 
“She’s coming. Now, Abigail, there 
ain’t any use doing anything to hurt 
her feelings, she being a widow, and 
just leaving her home for an institu- 
tion.” 

“Wish ’em joy of her!” sniffed Miss 
Abigail, as the door opened about six 
inches and a sharp-featured face with 
wary eyes appeared. 

“How d’ you do, 
began Miss Persis, 


” 


Mrs Hodgerton,” 
but her hostess 


;} cut her short: 


“Oh, it’s you two! Well, you can 
come in; I’ve got newspapers down 
over the carpets; there’s been such a 
ruck of people tramping through the 
house that it don’t look half decent, 
and ought to be swept from garret to 
cellar—but there! I ain't a-going to 
be in it; and if the womar who has 
bought it just as it stands likes the 
dirt, it ain’t nothing to me!” 

She had opened the door during 
this speech of welcome, and the call- 
ers passed into a long entry, stepping 


} carefully upon a pathway of newspa- 


pers with divergent side tracks that 


iled to the thresholds of closed doors, 


one of which the hostess opened. 

“Walk in,’ she croaked grimly. 
“Tt’s all cluttered up, but then, what 
can you expect, and me just going 
away for good and all?’’ She hurried 
across the room to set straight a chair 
that deviated from the rigid recti- 
linear, while Miss Abigail whispered 
in her sister’s ear: 

“My patience, Persis, I am disap- 
pointed! I thought we’d see what that 
big chair is upholstered in this time, 
But it ain’t to be!” 

Mrs Hodgerton sat down in a chair 
most uncompromising lines; the 
newspaper over the back of it 
erackled as she leaned againstit. “I’ve 


| kept the linen covers pretty clean, if 
iI do 
| cently. 


say it,’’ she observed compla- 

“Tidies is a help, of course, 
and a newspaper over a tidy saves 
that a lot, too. Some folks are so 
careless—just shiftless, I call it—slat- 
ting open blinds and letting the sun 
stream right in, fading everything 
cut. Why, these blinds ain’t been 
opened for nigh on a year, only when 
I wash the windows, and I take a 
good cloudy day for that, always.’’ 


| She peered through the gloom at her 
visitors. 


“Kind of dusty, ain’t it? I 
don’t know but what I ought to have 
brushed vou off ‘fore you came in, 
but maybe it’s just as well ’s it is; I’m 
going to the Home tomorrer.’’ 

“Well, I hope you’ll enjoy it!’ re- 
Plied Miss Abigail, tartly. “Tt ain’t 
really my business, maybe, Mary 
Jane, yet I kind of feel it laid on me 
to tell you that I don’t think you've 
shown a proper sense of your. bless- 
ings. You’ve had a good house and 
everything in it comfortable—if so be 
you’d any sense of comfort—and 
you’ve lived in it all these years like 
it was made of sugar candy, liable to 
go all to smash if you used it so’s to 
get any good out of it.” 


“My land, Abigal Beale!” gasped 


| Mrs Hodgerton, but Miss Abigail went 
; on undauntedly: 


“When I think of the way you’ve 


| acted with this house, shutting up all 


the decent rooms and living in the 
“Now, sister!” protested Miss Per- 
in shocked tones. 

“T guess, Miss Beale,” 
Hodgerton, flushed 
“that it ain’t for you 


spoke up Mrs 
but dignified, 
to tell me how 


“Very well, Mary Jane,” remarked 


| Miss Abigail, rising as she spoke. “I 
| ain’t 


wishing to give offense, but it 
seemed to me I couldn’t go till Id 
freed my mind.—And let me tell you, 
Mary Jane,” she went on, grimly im- 
pressive, “they won’t stand no such 
goings on at the Home! There’s rules 
and regulations and you’ve just got 
to toe the mark. I'm telling you for 
your own good, so you'll know what 
to expect. Come, sister, we must’nt 
hender Mary Jane,’’ 

The slight figure of the hostess wa- 
vered in the dusk of the room, “Why, 
she quavered. “You ain’t 
supposing that the folks at the Home 
ain’t wanting me to be neat and par- 
ticular, are ye? I—I always heard 
they kept everything real nice there 
—why, Abigail Beale, what do you 
mean?” 

“You'll see,” replied Miss Abigail, 
darkly. ‘“‘They don’t want a person 
everlastingly fussing ‘round with 
newspapers and tidies and getting out 
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carpet slippers and a-darkening up 
rooms like the silent tomb, I say 
there’s such a thing as being too, 
Mary Jane and you're ‘pizen nice’.” 

Miss Abigail stalked down the front 
entry and out of the door, followed 
meekly by Miss Persis while Mrs 
Hodgerton brought up the rear in 
perturbed silence. The sisters’ were 
half way home before Miss Persis 
ventured an expostulation; 

“You hadn’t any call to say what 
you did to Mrs Hodgerton, Abigail; 
it ain’t for us to judge folks, and if 
she is kind of set in her ways there’s 
worse things than that. What you 
said scared her, and put her all out 
of conceit with the Home, when may- 
be she would have fell right in with 
their ways if you hadn’t said any- 
thing. It wa’n’t neighborly nor kind 
in you, Abigail!” 

Miss Abigail flushed. ‘‘Who’s judg- 
ing now, Persis? I ain’t one to turn 
my back on my duty just to pat any- 
body on the shoulder. Sooner-Mary 
Jane Hodgerton wakes up to see that 
there’s other folks and other ways, 
the better for her. I’ve spoken my 
mind to her, Persis, and I guess it 
"ll do her good—ought to, anyway.” 

“Very well. I shall call on her at 
the Home just-as soon as she gets 
settled,” announced Miss Persis de- 
cisively. 

“That won’t be this 
turned Miss Abigail, belligerently. 
“It’s Thursday now, and though I 
ain’t as set as Mary Jane Hodgerton, 
there’s the sweeping tomorrow and 
the baking Saturday, and they don't 
allow visitors on Sunday, lét alone 
it’s being a day when you shouid be 
better employed than in gadding 
about. And Monday’s washing—’’ 

“T shall go on Monday afternoon,” 
interrupted Miss Persis, and Miss Abi- 
gail, after a brief “humph!” forebore 
further comment. 

On Monday afternoon Miss Persis, 
her cashmere Shawl draped neatly 
across her shoulders, went down the 
steps and out at the gate, while her 
sister watched her from the piazza. 
“Well, I do declare to man!’’ ejacu- 
lated Miss Abigail to the circumam- 
bient air. “If Persis ain’t a-going to 
see Mary Jane Hodgerton ’thout tak- 
ing no more notice of me than if I 
was the cat! Dreadful up-and-coming 
Persis is getting to be!” 

She knitted for ten minutes con- 
scientiously, then quietly bunched the 
knitting needles together and stuck 
the ball of yarn on one end. “Maybe 
I was a grain ha’sh, saying what I 
did to Mary Jane,’’ she admitted to 
herself... ‘“‘Guess I may ’s well put on 
my bonnet and shawl and see how 
she’s standing it; I ain’t allowing to 
let Persis get all the news.” 

About half an hour later Mrs Sim- 
merly, the matron of the home for 
elderly women, welcomed Miss Abi- 
gail with a smiling greeting. “Come 
right in, Miss Beale! You come to 
see Mrs Hodgerton?—Yes, I s’pose so; 
your sister’s up in her room; it’s just 
at the head of the stairs, you can’t 
miss it. Mrs Hodgerton ‘ll be real 
glad to see you.” 

*“She—she’s feeling equal to seeing 
company?” faltered Miss Abigail. 

Mrs Simmerly stared.’ “I guess she 
can stand it, Miss Beale,” she replied, 
with a slight twitch of the lips, and 
Miss Abigail climbed the long, steep 
staircase and knocked at the chamber 
door. 

“Come in!” called a somewhat 
cracked but cheerful voice, and Miss 
Abigail, opening the door, gasped, 
dropping into the nearest chair and 
gazing about her in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

There were no linen covers, to be 
sure, but there were tidies on all the 
chairs; and though the blinds were 
open, there were newspapers over 
every patch of sunlight on the rag 
carpet. Mrs Hogerton beamed upon 
her from a squatty, tidy-bedecked 
rocking chair; a meek little woman 
in one corner looked placidly around 
with a face of supreme content, and 
Miss Persis’ voice arose in exultant 
tones: 

“I’m real glad you come along too, 
Abigail! Mrs Hodgerton says she ain’t 
a bit homesick—feels as if she’d al- 
Ways been here. The matron’s no 
end pleased with her, Abigail! Most 
of the inmates are kind of shiftless, 
and need a lot of looking after to 
keep their rooms any ways decent, 
but the matron says Mrs Hodgerton’s 
a genius for neatness and orderliness, 
and keeping things from wearing out 
and fading out, and if the rest of 
’em would only pattern after her it 
would be a saving of dollars and dol- 
lars to the Home, let alone the wear 
and tear of having to sleep with one 
eye open for fear sombody’s going to 
slop or mess. She says Mrs Hodger- 
ton’s a perfect treasure, and Miss 
Minner, her roommate here—” 

“My sakes alive!” struck in a meek 
but eager voice from the corner. “I’ve 
lived here going on ten years, and I 
never roomed with anybody that 
seemed so like folks before! Why, it’s 
as good as being in a home of your 
own, the way she looks after things!” 
Miss Minner tottered forward and 
pulled one of the newspapers into 
position to cover the shifting patch of 
sunlight on the carpet. 

“There!” she went on admiringly. 

{To Page 139.] 
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The Fever Boy 





D. C. GALE 
tf things would only come about 
The way a fellow wishes 
You’d see me sitting down besides 
A table full of dishes 
But mother says I mustn’t eat 
Onless I want to leave her, 
For I’m a convalescent boy— 
The boy that had the fever. 
I’ve got an awful appetite— . 
It nearly drives me crazy, 


And do you know I really think 

My mother’s getting lazy. 

She used to have a cooking day, 

And work just like a beaver, 

But somehow she has changed a lot 
Since I have had the fever. 


She brings me up a little soup, 

Or maybe cracker toasted, 

And gives me funny stuff fo drink 
That tastes of something roasted; 
When what I wart is meat and cake, 
And if it woudn’t grieve her 


I’d run away and get me some, 

In spite of all the fever 

She says that I’m her fever boy, 
Her little paleface sonny. 

You ought to see her misty eyes— 


It’s far from being funny. 
And when she cries I feel as if 
I never could deceive her. 





I wish she’d go to cooking, though, 
And never mind the fever. 

Detective Pumpkin 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 
Billy had four beauties in his pail 
and Hal Trott had two; but luck for- 
sook our hero, and he tsadly home 


about three o’clock hout fish. 
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Little Boy Blue went fishing 
What do you think he came 


“Seems to me you’re dreadful laggy 
about your chores, John,” said his 
father, and he hurried up the ladder 
to toss down some hay for old Fan. 
Coming down, he slipped, fell and 
sprained his ankle. 

Three weeks after, as his ankle was 
getting well, his father said: “It’s 
strange those pumpkins don’t come up 
you planted, Johnny.” 

“Haven't ther?” he managed to 
say. 

“You didnt forget and bring the 
seeds home did you, dear?” asked his 
mother who knew the best of boys 
forgot sometimes. 

“No’m,” said Johnny. He hadn’t. 

He had a great mind to make a 
clean breast of the matter, but great 
aunt Clarinda was there, a Pettingill 
of the Pettingils, and she would never 
forget it. She had promised him a 
watch and chain, too. 

“What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 

“Johnny’s growin’ kind o’ pindlin’’ 
said his grandfather, “studies too 
hard,” chuckling. 

‘Glad to hear 
“I'll send him 
worth it.” 

No, she must never know! 

In hoeing time he was very careful 
not to go near the upper field. Then 
came vacation, and that delightful 
haying time. 

Uncle Theophilus sent his son 


" 


the aunt. 
if he is 


it,” said 
to college 


Ru- 


pert down to spend the summer on 
the old farm with Johnny, “and get 
some color in his face.” 


The boys had_such good times, John 
forgot all about the pumpkins. It 
had all blown over, and he never 














Down by the willow tree, 





Carrying home to me? 


Neither a crawfish nor minnow; 
“Fish wouldat bite today!” 

I can enjoy his present 
While he is out at play. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


A-M L-A- 0- D-I-i-5 





His mother pitied him, and gave him 
quarter of a custard pie and two plum 
cookies to stay his hunger till supper 
was ready, which the supplemented 
with cold corned beef and dandelion 
greens from the pantry shelf. 

Mr Pettingill brought his boy home 
@ new jackknife, something he had 
wanted since he lost the last one. 
Somehow he could not keep a knife. 
Queer, wasn’t it?’ * 

“Got them all planted in good shape, 
gon?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said John; 
mean he felt! 

He would go after 


but oh! how 


school and .get 


that old bag and tuck them in, he 
resolved. 

Way back in his childhood, as it 
seemed to him, but really only half 
a dozen years, a hired man had told 
him about a horrid, black’ giant 


“boogar,” he called him, with one eye, 
who pulled liars out of their beds 
and tossed them on a hot shovel. 
He could not help thinking about it 
after his mother had kissed him, 
taken the light and left him alone 
with his conscience, 

All the next day he thought about 
it. It seemed as if school would never 
be out, but Billy and his sister, Lucre- 
tia, and Nellie Trott tagged along home 
with him, right by the field, and he 
could not let them know. He shrank 
from the questions they would ask; 
and Billy, who was not particular 
about the truth, would guess in a 
minute. 


He Would tomorrow. 


slip them 


“would do such a sneaky thing again, 


so he dismissed it from his mind. 
Rupert brought his bicycle, and his 
father was going to buy him one after 
haying. They had a dandy littie boat 
on the pond, and so much fun all 
the time they never even went to the 


deep hole. 
Fall came all too soon; and, one 
day, when pumpkins were getting big 


and 
roasting, 


yellow and corn was ripe for 
Mr Tettingil said, “‘Come, 
Johnny, 1 want you to take a walk 
with me to the upper field. There is 
someone there who wants to see you.” 

“Who is it?” That was funny— 
someone there and he not know it. 

“Detective Pumpkin is the name.” 
It seemed to John as if his father gave 
his mother a queer glance, and she 
smiled; but he got his hat and obe- 
diently followed. 

“Nice crop of corn there if the 
squirrels don’t spoil it, and fine pump- 
kins—on all but three rows.” John 
began to feel uneasy, but his father 
talked on, so pleasantly he guessed 
it was all right, 

When they got into the field his 
father led him straight to the old 
stump machine. There, growing from 
beneath the rotten, old timber were 
vines, luxuriant in foliage and pump- 
kins. 

Mr Pettingil drew him to a big aa 
low one; on it, in 
“John did. it,” and almost qvervous 
bore the same legend. 

“My boy, how could you do it?” _ 


THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 








There was pain and sorrow in his 
father’s voice. 

John, who had no idea but it was 
the hand of God that had written 
those words, fell on his knees and, 
with tears running down his freckled 
cheeks, confessed what he had done. 

“Let it be a lesson to you, my boy. 


You may be sure, however small a 
sin, it will surely be found out some- 
time,” and then he kissed him with 


tears in his kind eyes. 

“T'll never. tell another lie, father,” 
sobbed John, “not much’s an inch 
long.”’ 

“I believe you,” and it was never 
mentioned again. It was not till he 
was a man—and he became a very 
prominent man, perhaps you have 
seen his picture in the papers and 
heard his real name at election, boys 
—that he learned that his father 
wrote the words with a sharp-pointed 
stick on the young, green pumpkins 
for a lesson to him. It was, and he is 
noted for his strict honesty in word 
and deed. His mother says, “How 
much better it was, Pa, than to whip 
him,” and I think so, too. 





The Appreciation of Mary Jane 


[From Page 188.] 
“It gives a body something to da all 


the time—days don’t seem half so 
long when you’re busy. And the dust- 
ing every morning, and sweeping 
twice a week—” She subsided with a 
chuckle of pure delight, while Mrs 
Hodgefton sat in contented silence, 
accepting the homage as her due. 


Clearly, she had found her niche. 


Miss Persis arose. “I’ve made you 
a pretty long call, Mary Jane, and I 
guess it’s time I was going. You can 
stay if you like, of course, sister.” 

“I—I guess I may’s well be going 
along, too,”’ replied Miss Abigail, in 
dazed tones, “but. I'm real glad you're 
so comfortable, Mary Jane.” 


“Thank you,’’ returned Mrs Hodger- 


ton drily. “I've no call to grumble.” 

“Ain’t it lovely, now,’’ commented 
the matron, as she accompanied th 
Misses Beale to the door, “to see any- 
body fall right into the ways of a 
place as Mrs Hodgerton has done! 
Why, she hasn’t made a mite of trou- 
ble—not a mite! Seem’s if all the 
rules came natural to her—just natu- 
ral. Well, it shows what a blessing 
good habits are don’t it? All her life 
she’s liked, to have things just so!” 

“I’m glad, Abigail, that you could 
see how it is for yourself,” remarked 


Miss Persis, breaking the leng silence 
that had marked their homeward way. 
“Mary Jane Hodgerton is what I call 





an example to be patterned after!” 

“Well, Persis,’""” Miss Abigail retort- 
ed, her chin in air, ‘maybe she is—if 
you’re talculating on spending your 
declining days in’ an old ladies’ 
home!” 

Dear Boys and Girls: I know you 
are all anxious to have the results 


of the contest printed as soon as pos- 
sible, but so many of you wrote me 
what you thought had happened to 
the boy and girl that I have been 


fairly snowed under with white en- 
velopes’ containing solutions. But I 
liked it. Oh, yes, tremendously. _ I 


am always glad when my mail has a 
lot of boys’ and girls’ letters in it, and 
I only Wish more of you would write 
and tell me what you are doing and 
what interesting things you have been 
seeing. 

In the next issue of the paper the 
names of the prize winners and their 
stories will be printed. I am sure 
you will realize just why I didn’t 
have time to read all the letters and 
award the .prizes this week when I 
tell you that there were two bushel 
baskets packed solidly with stories 
about the picture. Something like 
1500 letters. Wasn’t that fine? ~ 
[Boys’ and Girls’ Editor. 





Puzzle Solution—Below is the solu- 
tion of the puzzle that Leo Schroder 
sent in. An incline (ink line) is a 
slope up. And a slow pup (slope up) 
is a lazy dog. 





Lost! 

A stropping German, with big beads 
of perspiration streaming down his 
face, was darting in and out of the 
aisles of a large emporium in Broad- 
Way. 

His excited actions attracted the at- 
tention of all the assistants, and they 
hardly knew what to make of it. A 
hustling young man of the clothing 
department walked up and asked: 

“Are you looking for something in 
men’s clothing?” 

“No,” he roared, 
ing; vimmen’s clothing, 
my vife!” 


“not men’s cloth- 
I can’t find 


- Hard to Guess 
“Beg pardon,” said the hotel clerk 
at Steamboat, “but what is your 
name?” 
“Name!” echoed the indignant 
Denver man who had just registered. 
“Don’t you see my signature there on 


the ” 
” answered the clerk calmly; 
“that is what aroused my curiosity.” 

























Can you always eat all 
that you “can”? 


After the work cf “‘canning”’ do you find 
much of your fruit is spoiled? Then, 
why persist in using old-style, narrow- 
necked, tin-topped, screw-capped jars? 
That was the old way of “‘canning.”” The 
new way, the easier, sofer, better way is 
called “jarring,” preserving in theall-glass 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


Try putting up beets, beans, corn and 
tomatoes for winter uce. It is fua when 
“you use the E- Z Seal Jar. t has the 
eanitary a!l-glass cap—no metal at a//. 
No. twisting and turning—the cap 
clamps with a spring seal. It closes 
and opens with a touch of the finger. 
And—-your fruit keeps! 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he_ will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer, Get the 
Book from ws, 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AY 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free er thts 
must be presented to your dealer befo' 
1912, with biamk spaces properly filled 














out. 


BRAZIL -ATLAS ges co., 
Wheeling, W. V 











This is pcertty. That [have this de received 

Tynes "EZ Se Jar Free of all cost and without 

p= hy = my part. This is the first coupon 
y any of my family. 

Name 

A Adress 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 

whom recieved E-Z Seal All coupons must. 

be signed by you Nov. ist, 1913. 

DEALER’S TE. is to certify, that I 

gave away one * " E-Z Jar to the 


























FOR NEW YORK FARMS 

oz for farm lands be tho Wont ond Sout oot 
or write to &F. 309 Bastable 
Suck Secure, to tok tes a Mhaets 
Mention This 32 2.00... 
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R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 


When you buy an R-C-H 


you don’t have to pay several hundred dollars extra for additional equipment that 
you've got to have. Everything is there, and everything is of the best quality. Just read over the 
construction and equipment details of the R-C-H, given below, and you'll get some idea of the won- 


Equipment—there’s something for you to think about. 


derful value it offers at 


$900 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


The Car 


Wheelbase—110 inches. 

Motor—Long-stroke ; 4 cylinders cast en bloc ; 34-inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing 
gears and valves enclosed. Three-point suspension. 

Steering—Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch 
steering wheel, Throttle control on steering column. 


Control_Center Lever operated through H-plate in-. 


tegral with universal joint housing just below. Hand-lever 
emergency brake at driver’s right. Foot accelerator in 
connection with hand throttle. 

Springs—Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and 
mounted on swivel seats. 

Frame —Pressed steel channel. 

Axles—Front, I-beam, drop-forged ; rear, semi-float- 
ing type. 

Transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse; sliding 
gear, selective type. 

Construction—Drop-forgings wherever practicable ; 
chrome nickel steel used throughout all shafts and gears in 
the transmission and rear axle; high carbon manganese 
steel in all parts requiring special stiffness. 

Body—Full 5-passenger English type ; extra wide seats. 


The Equipment 


Non-skid tires—32x3:. 


12-inch Hall Bullet electric head lights with 


double parabolic lens. 


6-inch Hall Bullet electric side lights with 


parabolic lens. 
Exide 100 ampere hour battery. 
Bosch Magneto. 
Warner Auto-Meter. 
Demountable rims. 
Extra rim and holders. 


Tally-ho horn. 


Jiffy curtains—up or down instantaneously, 


Top and Top cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear view mirror. 

Tool-kit, Jack, Tire bisa Kit, Pump. 
Robe Rail. 


VVHEN you look at another car, just note what equipment is furnished with it. And figure out what you'll have to pay extra for the things 
that aren't there. And don't forget that in sturdiness, comfort, beauty, power and economy, the R-C-H will meet your every require- 
ment as well as though you paid twice its price. Write for descriptive catalog, or call on nearest dealer. 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 153 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES Peachtree St; BOSTON. 563 bs St; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St; CHICAGO. 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; 
— Broader: KAN MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 


IT. Jefferson A SAS CITY, 3501 Main St; LOS ANGELES, 1242 So. Flower St. 206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW 
PHILADELPHIA. 330 ond Lzcaste St: KANSAS CTY, 3501 19.835 Bis Avo: WALKERVILLE: ONT. CANADA. 7 
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